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THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER'S 
PRIMARY VISITATION. 


THERE is possibly good ground for doubt as 
to the suitableness to the wants of the present 
day of episcopal visitations. The conditions of 
— have become greatly changed since the 
opening of the present century. Intellectual 
culture, for instance, is far more widely diffused 
now than it was then. The means of commu- 
nicating knowledge, or of starting a moral or 
spiritual impulse, are, in our day, close at hand 
in the newspaper press, and in other modern 
media of translating thought and feeling on any 
given subject from one mind to others. We 
are not much surprised, therefore, that Dr. 
Lee, the first Bishop of Manchester, attached 
no importance, ecclesiastical or spiritual, to the 
custom—prevalent in most dioceses—of what is 
described as a visitation by the bishop to his 
clergy, and usually signalised by a pastoral 
charge. Dr. Fraser, the Bishop of Manchester, 
does not seem disposed to take upon himself the 
obligations of a revived ecclesiastical custom. 
He discerns, however, at a glance, the opportu- 
nity which an observance of the custom offers 
him for discoursing in an orderly but free way 
upon whatever in the position, the needs, or the 
prospects, of the Church may appear to worthy 
of Episcopal comment. Hence, what is called 
his primary visitation charge. 

We are far from convinced that Dr. Fraser 
has not made a profound mistake; that he 
would not have done better—better for himself 
and better for his Church—if he had not resus- 
citated the usage which his predecessor, with 
shrewd insight we think into the spirit of the 
times, had suffered te fall into desuetude. Dr. 
Fraser has voluntarily—we will not say know- 
ingly—placed himself in a position, the moral 
temptations of which are far more obtrusive 
than any public advantages which it offers. 
When a man of mark, like the bishop, detaches 
himself, one may say, from his ordinary social 
surroundings, and, having ascended a well- 
known eminence, proclaims to all who belong 
to his diocese, ‘‘ Now I am going to speak as 
bishop on the general affairs of the Church,“ it 
is scarcely within the compass of human per- 
fectability not to let his discourse run into those 
channels marked out for it by public expecta- 
tion, and not to pour along those channels a 
greater rush and yolume of expression than the 
occasion actually demands. The Bishop of 


2 


Manchester, we regret to observe, has not ex- 
hibited in his primary visitation charge suf- 
ficient strength of will to grapple with, and 
conquer, this vulgar but powerful temptation. 


We had taken him to be a higher style of 


man—of Christian man we may say—than he; 


1262 | has showed himself to be. We cherished the 


hope that he had seen too much, and appre- 
ciated too fully, what is to be learned of human 
nature under the influence of Divine revelation 
to fall into the traditional secularism which in- 
variably creeps over the occupants of the Epis- 
copal Bench. We almost believed that he would 
prove superior to the torporising influences to 


which English bishops are especially exposed. 


267 | We are afraid that our expectations were too 


sanguine, and that the man, strong as he is, is 
not strong enough relatively to the system with 
which it is connected, to keep unsullied that 
brightness of character which he had maintained 
up to the period of his appointment to the see 
of Manchester. Perhaps we somewhat mis- 
judge him, owing to the different point of view 
from which he conceives himself bound to 
speak, now that he is a bishop. But, in 
suggesting this, we are only repeating in 
another form, the thought to which we gave 
utterance a short time since, that the customs 
of the office and the atmosphere associated with 
them are, as usual, operating with deleterious 
effect upon the spiritual delicacy of the man. 


We regret sincerely to observe Dr. Fraser 
passing into that style of action and speech 
which, inatead of exemplifying the sobriety of a 
Chfistian bishop, radiates the heat of an eccle- 
siastical partisan. Of course, one expects him 
to defend the position of the Establishment to 
which he belongs. But there is no obvious 
necessity for his doing so in the tone and spirit 
of a platform declaimer. The temptation, un- 
doubtedly, is strong, but we really expected 
that he would prove to be above it. There is 
an eloquence which hardly beseems Episcopal 
lips, simply because it never indicates the 
possession of the highest qualities of Episcopal 
character. Smartness of retort, exaggeration 
of sentiment, untruthfulness in the intended 
effect upon the public mind of words which may 
or may not be literally true in themselves, and 
all that style of thing which is frequently 
associated with stump oratory, had better be 
avoided than adopted by men in the positjon of 
diocesan bishops. Dr. Fraser, for example, 
would have done the Liberationists more 
harm if he could but have afforded to 
do them more justice. The portion of his 
visitation charge which he has devoted to them 
is not a very creditable manifestation of judicial 
carefulness as to accuracy of facts, or of Epis- 
copal taste as to measured calmness of expres- 
sion. Taking the chain of sentences which he 
uses—whether for the purpose of pulling down 
the pride of his ecclesiastical foes, or of holding 
forth to view the theoretical beauties of the 
Establishment system—it is impossible not to 
observe that each link of it is far more imagi- 
nary than actual, and exemplifies a sentiment 
more nearly allied to secular than to spiritual 
truth. We do not profess to criticise the entire 
substance of a charge as voluminous as a 
treatise, but restricting ourselves to that por- 


tion of it which has respect to disestablishment | 


and Church reform, we must say that the 
smartness and partisan dexterity which he 
illustrates by the mode in which he deals with 
these topics, painfully strike us as much more 


obtrusive than the religiousness, truthfulness, ' 


charity, and candour, which should have 
adorned them. 


Dr. Fraser’s references, first of all to the Con- 


} gregationalists, then to the Wesleyans, and 


afterwards to the Presbyterians, of England, 
were too much in the nature of controversial 
dexterity to commend them to the cool judgment 
of the British people. He who—to use his own 
words—ought to defend the Establishment, 
„not with the blind unreasoning instincts of 
religious partisanship,” after having travelled 


hardly have supposed that he was pointing out 
an actual inconsistency when he ced 
Liberationists for ‘‘ proclaiming the insufficiency 
of voluntaryism to maintain schools, and its 
adequacy to maintain churches.” His sly hit 
at statistics unofficially concocted in the inte- 
rests of those who had twice refused to abide 
by the conclusions, or even to allow the appli- 
cation, of the test of an official religious census, 
suggests that, in regard to the defence of 
Church Establishments, a clever statement of 
what are assumed to be fucts, but what, on full 
investigation, would turn out to be close ap- 
proximations to fiction, is morally, not to say 
religiously, justifiable. And yet it has done no 
good in the present instance. It has made no 
impression likely to be of service to the Esta- 
blishment—not a bit deeper or more durable 
than the bishop’s imaginative description of his 
Church as one, in which every member of the 
commonwealth has or may have equally secured 
rights, which guarantees pastoral ministrations 
to every nook and corner of the land, and which 
provides forits ministers a modest maintenance, 
independent of the petulances of deacons or the 
whims of congregations.” Surely, Dr. Fraser 
can hardly expect that these controversial 
fancies of his will pass muster under careful 
investigation, albeit they are found even in a 
primary visitation charge. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE EDUCATION 
ACT, 


THERE is no denying the weight and impor- 
tance of the Wesleyan denomination. Our 
statistics show that in many of the country 
the Wesleyans, taking together all the various 
connections, provide almost as many sittings in 
laces of worship as the Established Ohurch. 
Frus, many of the younger societies have 
departed widely from the political and eccle- 
siastical conditions of what used to be called 
with affectionate familiarity the old body.” 
But the original society has naturally been re- 
garded as representative; and in many political 
calculations, especially in the interests of the 
ecclesiastical „which often betrays a crass 
ignorance of Nonconformity, the original socie 
has been erroneously erected with the uni 
strength of all its offshoots. Still, making all 
allowance for such mistakes, it is indisputable 
that the Wesleyan denomination holds a position 
of great and deserved influence. It is strong in 
numbers; strong also now in wealth; and 
strong, we will venture to add, in the respect 
and gratitude of the English ae who ows to 
the founder and the fathers of this society a 
revival of religious zeal almost unrivalled in. 
the history of the Church. But we cannot help 
saying that one reason for the great interest 
with which Wesleyan utterances on ecclesiastical 


or social politics have been expected has hitherto 
been that indeterminateness of principle on 
their , which makes it impossible to say 
beforehand with any certainty on what side 
their influence would be thrown. If there are 
two armies of equal size opposed to each other, a 
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third force of very inferior proportions becomes 
an object of extreme solicitude to both the others, 
when the 1 of ite commander are unknown. 
Hence the Tadpoles and Tapers, innocent of 
religioh but wise in their ion, have found 
it necessary to flatter the Wesleyans as the for- 
lorn hope of the afflieted British Constitution. 
— the doubtful attitude of the 254 2 
— b ef Bister — 
vulgar horde of Di N n 
sanguine bishops to cherish delusive hopes of 
an ecclesiastical amalgamation in which all the 
concession was to be on the part of the Wes- 
oe and all the advantage on the side of the 
The futility of such expectations has become 
i y of late; and tho resolu- 
tions recently 
i ucation must scatter 
ever to the winds. The position 
taken by Dr. Rigg, on the School 
service he is so eminently capable of rendering, 
he has obtained a great and well-deserved 
influence, has led too many, who have no other 
tive of Wesleyan opinions on the subject of the 
Elementary cation Act. And hence it has 
supposed 


the Wesleyan Special 

on Primary 
Board. for London, where, the practical 
means of judging, to regard him as representa- 


count upon 
esleyans. The recent debate, however, 
has shown that, notwithstanding the deservedly 


171 c 

oc os 

—— of schools or the operation of the Act 
ools or on 0 

in the matter of religious instruction. It is 

true, as pointed out by a Wesleyan 

minister in a letter to the Daily News, that the 

resolution fimally arrived at can be 

Flood be tha tone of fi settlement; but, when 

Ag 4 

ie 


if 


ution, somewhat inconsistent! 
that all future - 


the strenuous opposition which 

by the Rey. Dr. eg and by the 
of the Education Committee, the Rev. 
tes. But as if to prevent any mis- 
11 meaning of the 
tiyed at, the committee adopted in 


amen nent 0 the Biatsoutat? Education 
pint would inva scaly anything tb 

the 
most extreme 1 2 


arr we rhe ig whole country would forthwith 
vided into school districts under school boards. 
no family in the country would 
ut a board ool, or at least 
— W erp err Govern- 
ent ins on within e distance of 
three athe. Again, no school would 
be reckoned as King efficient instruction 
which does not offer education on conditions 
fair and equal to all, and accept the conscience 
clause prescribed by the Act. It is proposed 
that a new inquiry as to educational efficiency 
and supply 1 the country should be 
made by the Education Department, with a 
view of revising present statistics in accordance 
with the foregoing principle. It is manifest 


that this would at once cut off such schools as 
that in Greenwich, to the ill-advised tyranny of 
which we recently called attention. Not satis- 
fied, however, with propounding an ideal 
scheme, the Wesleyan Committee would give 
various additional powers to school boards over 
all ised elementary schools whatever 
rege eir ai — ng them, at least, 
to cogmisance of t condition 
such schools; of the general manner in which 
they are conducted, including, in articular, 
the observance of the Conscience Clause, both 
in its letter and spirit; and of any complaints 
as to these points which may be made by 
parents of scholars”; any further proceedin 
to be, of course, by re tation to the 
Education nt. e need scarcely say 
that the of the obnoxious 25th Clause is 
insisted on, while, at the same time, the repeal 
of Clause 17 also is proposed ; and, as a substi- 
tute for both, it is su that, as in the 
Scoteh Education Act, the grant of free instruc- 
tion should be made a branch of outdoor relief. 
To this last proposal there are very serious 
objections, on which, however, we cannot at 
present dwell. The whole of these resolutions 
were crowned by a very sensible supplementary 
resolve to increase the efficiency of Methodist 
Sunday-schools, and ‘‘ to make better provision 
for the religious instruction of Methodist 
children generally.” 

It must be acknowledged that these sugges- 
tions are a strong dose indeed after 
the somewhat inconsistent hesitancy of the 
resolution adopted at the previous sitting. 
With an undenominational school within the 
reach of every family in the country, and with 
school not only omnipresent, but 
authorised to see that religious equality is 
maintained in all the public elementary schools 
of their several districts, the denominational 
moti r maintaining sectarian schools would 
be spetdily paralysed; and the managers of 
these institutions would find it to their interest 
to merge them in the national system. It is a 
significant fact that the Wesleyan body, with so 
many traditional tendencies to cling to the 
skirts of the Episcopal Church, should have 
been driven, as we verily believe, by bitter 
experience, to take so determined a stand. 

all the Free Churches are most 
woes! brought into contact with the eccle- 


ey of 
siastical tion ex in country dis- 
tricta. 8 of all yothers know best oe 
impossible it is to expect religious equality 
from any law which leaves those most inte- 


— — — — 
its meaning. after long patience they 
have been compelled b -respect to put 
forth a declaration which in its logical issues 


involyes far more than a reform in our ele- 
mentary education. 


n | THE NEW DEAN OF MANCHESTER ON THE 


STATE CHURCH. 


It is not the least of the signs of the drift of 
ecclesiastical opinion within the Church of England 
that the clergy are beginning to speak cautiously of 
the fate of the Establishment. The No surrender ’”’ 
we heard so distinctly during the Irish Church 
agitation is scarcely audible now. The strain of 
confidently expected triumph is at least subdued. 
The pulse of expectation beats but feebly. The 
clerical mind is familiarising itself with the pos- 


| sibility of disestablishment. It is a step in advance 


to recognise the inevitable—forewarned is fore- 
armed. Take, for example, the remarks of Dean 
Cowie.in his installation sermon, preached in Man- 
chester Cathedral on Sunday. Instead of denouncing 
religious equality, he wishes to see it. The extent 
to which he desires it to go, however, was not to 
the logical issue, but only ‘‘so far as it could be 
secured without endangering that system under 
which they had been brought up”—a position 
equally good in the view, doubtless, of a Mohamme- 
dan or 6 Brahmin—‘‘and which has promoted 
civilisation in every village in the land ”—although 
Mr. Salt, M.P., admitted at the Church Congress, 
at Leeds, that “hundreds of small Dissenting 
chapels bore witness that the Church of England 
s2rvices were not sufficiently provided in the out- 
lying hamlets of our large towns ”—although Canon 
Ryle has written that there are scores of large 
parishes in almost every diocese in Englend where 
ein, and immorality, and ignorance, and infidelity, 
increase and multiply every year,” where the parish 
church is comparatively deserted, and where the 
parochial system does nothing at all but fail and 
break down altogether. The Dean regarded , the 
Church asa national blessing,” but he might have 
reflected that it can scarcely be a benefaction to 
the nation, when his own bishop has lamented as 
‘‘a sad fact in their church history that, after ages 


of effort, those who most needed the aid and 


influence of the Church were those who seldom 
entered it.” How the clergy candidly agree! The 
Dean having attributed the existence of the system 
which, in his imagination at any rate, has been an 
elevating influenee in every village in the land, to 
the magnificent endowments im its possession, it . 
was something to discern the precariousness of 


N 


of | worldly wealth, and the possibility of the Church 


having to prove itself an exalting power by its own 
inherent zeal and devotion. Perceiving the current 
of thought, and acknowledging that ‘‘ the preserva- 
tion of their Church Establishment was a subsidiary 
question to the perpetuity of the Church of Christ, 
he said—‘‘ If ”—there is much significance in this 
i/—‘‘ the national will decided in favour of a change 
he would not despair, but would adapt himself to 
the new circumstances, and pray for help t> meet 
the new difficulties.” This if is not the word of 
buoyancy and confident hope. It is not the sign of 
a firm belief that the days of the Establishment 
will be everlasting. It is the acknowledgment that, 
as a human institution, its future is subject to the 
national will. But the last words show that the 
Dean awaits the coming event in the true spirit. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


ROCHDALE. 


On Tuesday evening last the local auxiliary of the 
Liberation Society held its annual meeting in the 
Public Hall. There was a full meeting. Mr. James 
Ashworth, who presided, was supported on the 
platform by a number S including 
Alderman r, M. P. ), Aldermen Taylor 
and G. L. Ashworth, Councillor Littlewood, the 
Revs. W. Best, H. W. Parkinson, T. H. Pattison, 
G. Turner, J. W. Gilchrist, and R. Jones ; Messrs. 
John Petrie, sen., James Petrie, J. F. Alexander 
(district agent to the society), and R. Hardie 
(secretary to the adxiliary). 

The Chairman, in his address, referred to the 
origin and p of the Liberation party amd to 
the debates on Mr. Miall’s motion. e urged the 
meeting to increased earnestness and devotion in 
the cause they had at heart. 

Mr. Alderman G. L. Ashworth moved a resolu- 
— in favour of the continued —— of their 
object, supporting it in a speech of great earnestness. 
The reeotetion was — by Mr. Alderman 
Carter, M. P., whose h Aan in another 
column. The Rev. W. of in ing 
the resolution, dwelt especially on the Church 
Property question. The resolution was carried 
with loud applause. 

Mr. Co Littlewood moved the next reso- 
lution, in su of Mr. Miall’s motion, which 
was by the Rev. G. Turner. The 
meeting was afterwards briefly addressed by the 
Rev. J. H. Pattison, the Rev. H. W. Parkinson, 
Mr. John Petrie, sen.,, and Mr. J. F. Alexander. 


CHORLEY. 
On Monday of last week a lecture was delivered 


in the ive Assembly-room, by the Rev. 
Thomas Green, M.A., of ton-under-Lyne, the 
subject being—‘‘ Does the State-Ch serve the 


cause of truth?” There was a 


Whaite, Rev. G. Ride, Mr. Lawre Mr. J. 
Hodgkinson, Mr. M. Karfoot, 2 J. F. 
Alexander, of Manchester. 

After a brief speech from the Chairman, Mr. 
Green proceeded to deliver his lecture, which was 
of a very comprehensive character, characterised by 

t breadth of treatment, and a good deal of 
umour in the illustrations. The lecture is reported 
in full in the Chorley Standard. At the close 
several questions, some of a relevant and some of an 
irrelevant character, were asked, to which the 
lecturer, amidst a scene of some animation, replied. 


BUXTON. 


On Thursday last Mr. Green gave the same lec- 


ture at Buxton, when most of the cle of the 
neighbourhood were present. Mr. J. C. Cox, J. P., 
of ewood, occupied the chair, and for 
a fair hearing, after which Mr. Green proceeded 


~— 
BRIDPORT. | 


Mr. Kearley, agent for the Liberation Society, 
delivered an address at the Town Hall on Thursday 
evening last, in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion. The 
room was filled, almost crowdedly so, with an 
audience whose predilections seemed to coincide 
with the object of the meeting. The proceedings 
were of a very quiet and orderly character, and not 
the slightest sign of dissension was manifested 
throughout. The Rev. Russell L. Carpenter (Uni- 
tarian), presided, and he was supported by Mr. G. 
Kearley (the deputation), the Rev. F. J. Austin (Inde- 

endent) Rev. T. C. Finch (Baptist), Rev. John 
illiams (Unitarian, from America), Mr. Arthur 

— (Society of Friends), and Mr. Geo. B. 
wens 


We have given the Chairman’s speech in another 
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column. After this Mr. Kearley addressed the 
meeting amidst loud applause, and was followed by 
the Rev. F. J. Austin, who moved the adoption of 
a petition in favour of Mr. Miall's motion. Mr. 
Arthur Reynolds, in seconding the motion, referred 

y to Canon Girdlestone’s article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, and the resolution was adopted. 
The Rev. John Williams, late of Boston, United 
States, next made a speech on religious equality in 
the United States, for which we hope to find room 
in our next number. 


TUNBRIDGE, 


On Tuesday, Dec. 3, a public meeting was held 
in the Town Hall here in support of Mr. Miall’s 
motion. The Rev. J. Radford omson, M.A., of 
Tunbridge-wells, presided, and opened the meeting 
with a very able address. Mr. Geo. Kearley, of 
the Liberation Society, spoke at some length, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Rev. J. Turner, 
Mr. Jos. Izard, and other friends. Resolutions in 
3 — of Mr. Miall's motion, and of a petition to 
Parliament in its favour, were carried unanimously. 


ASHFORD. 


We regret to have omitted the notice of a 
stormy meeting at Ashford, in Kent, which took 
lace towards the close of last month. The meet- 
ng was attended by Mr. Kearley, of the Liberation 
Society. Mr. John Elgar, of Canterbury, occupied 
the chair, and the Assembly Room was well filled. 
The Chairman had made a little progress when the 
Rev. W. Clementson, of Bithersden, interrupted 
him in regard to a statement ting the prac- 
tical operation of the Test and Corporation laws, 
ing Shame and Proof. The Kev. J. P. 
prem o vicar of Ashford, followed, and from this 
time the lecturer was constantly interrupted by the 
two reverend gentlemen, who seemed to be very 
excited. A stormy discussion followed the lecture, 
and opposition was made to adopting a petition in 
favour of Mr. Miall’s motion, but it was carried b 
a large majority. The local journal states that this 
was the stormiest meeting held in Ashford for 
many years. 
NORMANTON. 

On Saturday last a meeting was held at Norman- 
ton, Mr. H. Burnley presiding. The meeting was 
addressed at length by Mr. John Andrew, of Leeds. 
A long discussion then took place on the question 
of tithes bet ween the representative of the Liberation 
Society and the Rev. J. Y. Seaton, of Cleckheaton, 
the latter maintaining that they were the property 
of the Church of En , a8, in the first instance, 
they were given voluntarily. No resolution was 
es to the meeting, which was brought to a close 

y a vote of thanks to the chairman. — 


JUMP, BARNSLEY. 


An excited meeting has also been held at Jump, 
near Barnsley. It was addressed by the Rev. H. 
Watts, and presided over by the Rev. R. F. Brown. 
The lecturer was not allowed to proceed in quiet, 
and a hot discussion 2222 the Rev. H. 
forth, rector of Wombwell, taking up 
cudgels ” on behalf of the Church. The meeting, 
however, terminated amicably. 


HACKNEY—CAMBRIDGE HEATH. 


A — „ on Tuesday at the * 
ti urch, Kingsland- in support o 

r. Miall’s motion. The Rev. W. Mars re- 
sided, and Mr. J. Carvell Williams attended on 
behalf of the Liberation Society. The Rev. J. A. 
Picton and several other — * addressed the 
meeting. 

HACKNEY—SOUTHGATE-ROAD. 

A second meeting for the borough of Hackney 
was held on Wednesday at the Congregational 
Church, Southgate-road, the Rev. J. Spong in the 
chair. It was addressed by the Rev. W. Miall, Mr. 

„Mr. Chas. Reed, M. P., the Rev. J. Ellis, and 
Mr. H. M. Heath. An amendment was moved to 
the adoption of a petition, but only five hands were 
held up for it. 


Orner Meetincs.—We have also received notices 
of a meeting at Windsor on Thursday last, 
addressed by Mr. George Howell; and of five 
lectures recently given at Arnold, Beeston, New 
Besford, Bulwell, and New Leaton, by the Rev. W. 
Callaway, of Birmi 


The Rev. 5 Ryle, e writes 
to the — e is quite prepared 
to answer the lecture of Dr. Enoch Mellor’s, and to 
defend his plet in behalf of the Establishment, 
as soon as the state of his health permits. Of the 

1 he says: — I am not one jot ashamed of 
.* will stand by every page of it from first to 
last. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER'S CHARGE. 


The Bishop of Manchester méde his 2 visi- 
tstion of the clergy on the 3rd, and delivéred his 
toral charge in the Cethedral at Manchester. 
is lordship’s address was a very voluminous docu- 
ment. After noticing the fact that for seventeen 
ears the diocese of Manchester has been, so far as 
could judge, effectively administered without 
those recurrent gatherings of the bishop and cle 
which are in common use elsewhere, he said that suc 
gatherings of theclergy also fulfilled an important use 
enabling them to realise that they are brethren— 
members of one great Church, not of opposed eccle- 
siastical parties ; and taught them to realise how 
mnch more vital and how much more numerous 
were the matters, whether ritual or doctrinal, u 
which they are agreed, than those upon which— 


1 


parte yg their wills, he trusted—they are con- 
strained to differ. Never, perhaps, in the history 
of the Church of England was it more necessary to 
prevent an institution which might thus be turned 
to profitable account from falling into desuetude 
than now. National churches had, in this nine- 


informed crowds can 
be swayed by the ible rhetoric of able speakers, 
they might be excused if they felt, not, perhaps, 
any serious alarm, but at least a certain measure of 
hardly comfortable anxiety. This anxiety was not 
for themselves. Their own personal, pecuniary in- 
terests would be secured, or at any rate equitably 
com by that consideration for vested in- 
terests which has become a principle in England in 
every large measure of reform. Their anxiety, 
then, was not a selfish one for themselves, but for 
the nation, and for the’ interests of religion itself, 
of which they believed a national church was the 
only effective and permanent guarantee. Gladly 
as one would avoid on such an occasion the temper 
and the retorts of controversy, it seemed hardly 
— to do so in Manchester, the scene of the 
amous Nonconformist Conference of January, 1872. 
Here it was, after the disastrous defeat in the 
House of Commons of May 9, 1871, that the forces 


arrayed against the Church—they were hurt if 
called enemies—rallied, reo and devised 
the plan of a new campaign. They addressed them- 


selves with undaunted spirit to the undertaking 
proposed to them by the Premier of converting to 
their opinions the majority of the people of England. 
To this work they bad a girded themaclves — 
no ordinary vigour. e newspapers teem 
with snes conferences, lectures, addresses, 
challenges, and statistical returns. And yet as the 
sound of the strife reached his ear, the war cry 
seemed rather loud than full. The army drawn u 
in line against the Church was mainly recrui 
from two—he admitted, t —denominations 
which had been known throughout their history 
for special hostility to the order and discipline of 
the Church of England, but which could not claim 
to themselves the title of representatives of 
Nonconformity. They were fighting for principles 
which they themselves had not always consistently 


held, and which many Nonconformists did not hold 
now. The great Wesleyan community had not 
yet shown any di ition to join in the attack upon 


that Church, in the faith and discipline of which 
their founder wished to die, and from which they 
had not to this hour proclaimed themselves to be 
dissenters. What would it be, but as life from 
the dead, if this * Christian body, iden- 
tical with the Church in faith, superior to her in 
the effectiveness of discipline, d once more be 
incorporated with her? He knew the difficulty of 
the question of orders; but surely upon Wesley's 
rinciples, and in the interests of Christian unity, 
his was a difficulty not — * to be overcome. 
It was an important and indeed an urgent question, 
what principles or course of action Churchmen should 
adopt in order to defend an institution which they 
cherished, not with blind unreasoning instincts of 
religious partisanship, but upon the motives 
of a liberal and generous patriotism. They 
charged with inconsistency those who in 
the same breath proclaimed the insufficiency of 
voluntaryism to maintain schools and its adequacy 
to maintain churches. They demurred to accept 
the accuracy of statistics, whether as regarded 
—_ 97 ees veh yd — of a — a 
capable o resen res, unofficially 
concocted in the ‘interests of those who had twice 
refused to abide by the conclusions or even to allow 
the application of the test of an official religious 
census. They observed, as admitted by th ves, 
that the wr voluntary and free denominations 
outside the Church were not increasing in the 
number of their members. They noti further 
that some of them—the Presbyterians of England 
were making strenuous endeavours to raise a sus- 
tentation fund (which for all practical purposes was 
an endowment), on the express that, except 
with the help of contributions the wealthier 
the ministrations of religion in the 
more — tute * — could ~ a — 
They heard the confession of Mr. 
that many able senduees Wines bo had teneell and 
sent f could not obtain as large an income from 
the liberality of their congregations as was earned 
by the day labourers who would be engaged in 
i e chapel of which he was laying the 
foundation stone. All these observations Fat 
together forced Churchmen to the conclusion that 
in an established national church, in which every 
member of the commonwealth has or may have 
equally secured rights, which ——_ ral 
ministrations to every nook and corner in the land, 
which provides for its ministers a modest mainte- 
nance independent of the petulances of deacons or 
the whims of —— they had an institution 
worth defending, which they purposed by every 
legitimate means to defend. ictures, painted by 
clever artists, contrasting ‘‘ the ish church, 
aristocratic, cultured, proper, but with the cold 
propriety of death,” with ‘‘ The Little Bothel, 
or cot preaching-room, homely, irregular, 
vulgar even, but quick with? spiritual life, 
were no doubt brilliant and fitted to catch 
and fix the eye. But Were they lifelike? 


| 


Was this contrast to be seen in thousands of Eng- 
lish parishes ’—there were but 12,000 altogether— 
last Sunday? When he read impassioned utte- 
rances like these—of which they had had 

and more than enough during the last few wee 
—and then quietly reflected on the actual pheno- 
mena of English society and modern religious life, 
he awoke as from a dream. He could not recog- 
nise this Church of England—this d it, vicious, 
unhallowed, obstructive institution—the home of 


_ the*stolid, the ignorant, the impious, the brutal, 


which had been so passionately described. Nor 
could he discover those thousands of Little 
Bethels shaken by the spirit of God from which 
issued week after week crowds who proved the un- 
mistakable reality of their 1eligious emotions by the 
changed and improved character of their lives. He 
saw upon the soil of England an ancient institution 
called the National Church, whose roots run 
below the whole social fabric, which is inteftwi 
not only with the social and civil life of the nation 
as a whole, but with the domestic interests and 
charities of almost every English home,—a Church 
which has given the people the Bible in their own 
tongue, and the most sober and yet fervent manual 
of common prayer by any nation in 
Christendom-—which is doing the work which the 
uation expected her to do, and so fulfilling her 
claim for the possession of those exceptional advan- 
tages which were conferred upon her for accom- 
lishing work done for the nation. She had confi- 
— in her system, and she thought that she was 
entitled to develop it without being suspected of a 
desire of encroachment. If 76 per cent. of the 
children educated in all the week-day schools of 
England are being educated in hers, she maintained 
that her management of those schools could not have 
been such an invasion of the rights of conscience as 
it was sometimes bitterly represented to be. If 
ple were free to worship where and as they 
pleased, if all the rights of denominations were 
equally protected by an impartial administration of 
law, she thought that the claims of religious 
equality—not as an abstract theory or a vague 
sentiment, but ax practical fact, such as 
those with which alone statesmen care to deal— 
are adequately satisfied. He claimed no more for 
the Church of England than that she is doing her 
work with a fair measure of success and a fair 
measure of faithfulness. He was too painfully 
alive te many obvious defects in her system, and 
many patent scandals in the actual working of that 
system, to advance more. It had been suggested 
to him more than once, both by some of his 
and by leading laymen, whether in view of 
attacks to which they were exposed it would /not 
be well to establish some organisation for the espe- 
cial purpose of Church defence within the diocese, 
either as a branch of one or other of the organisa- 
tions already existing, or an independent organisa- 
tion of their own. ithout wishing to fetter the 
action of others, still less from any lukewarmness 
in the cause, he confessed to having a general dis- 
like and mistrust of all similar organisations, which 
seemed to have an almost necessary to 
beeome partisan in their character. He not 
like to sacrifice the independence of the diocese or 
— rate oe a — head = ” localised in Au- 
e doub whether the accepted ap s 4 
id staff, travelling ts, Deals pamphlets, 
feaflets, &c., was as effective as it was costly. He 
dreaded the din of war which would soon be echo- 
ing through the land, if meeting was to be followed 
by meeting, lecture to be answered by lecture, end 
ail mens fiercest and bitterest passions were to be 
enlisted in the fray. 
Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget. 
They might safely trust that the good sense of the 
people of England would not be misled by E 
misstatements or gross e rations, while viru- 
lent displays of animosity polemical bitterness 
would surely react in favour of those against whom 
such weapons were directed. The Church's truest 
defence lay in the faithful discharge of her duties. 


The bishop then went on to speak of the necessity — 


of Church reform. They wanted more power of 
exercising discipline over the clergy, a reform of the 
patronage system and the abolition of the scandal 
of the sale of next presentations and rearrange- 
ment of benefices, and a reform of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts and their modes of procedure. In the 
remainder of his charge, the bishop ex his 
opposition to the Occasional Sermons Bill and Mr. 

Morgan’s Burials Bill, discussed the ques- 
tion of evening communion, which he refused to 
discountenance, and the Athanasian Creed, and re- 
viewed the progress of Church work in his own 
diocese. On some of these points his lordship 
spoke more fully at Lancaster. 


The Times, commenting upon the Bishop of Man- 
chester's charge, observes that every Englishman 
will take in good part Bishop Fraser’s assertion 
upon’ which a good many will still feel a doubt— 
that a national church is the only effective and per- 
manent guarantee for the interests of religion. No 
one can hold any office in a national church, whether 
on the highest or the lowest step, without thereb 
committing himself to the opinion that a na 
church is, in this country at least, a religious neces- 
sity. Yet there remains one little fact, something 
more than a little cloud on the horizon, that has to 
be taken into account; for it is only too wy An 
be taken still further into 1 in he Be 
* tion. The majority of the people of these 
isles, and a very decided majority of the British 


constituency, not only are not members of this 


ö 
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urch, but are decidedly adverse to it on 
ground or another. Even if they desist from 
are disposed to give a truce to 
controversy, their adverse sentiments can- 
‘il to have a strong tive effect. For ex- 
Dr. Fraser wishes Par t to pass an Act 
B 


la 


and ch 
ut what is it he is asking for 
it were that anyone could reasonably 
ject to? 
contrary to the general spirit of 
, for the better welfare of a religious 
not at all to dis the fearless frank- 
and patriotic confidence with which Dr. Fraser 
have a right to ask. The nature and 
eir demands will help to the due ap- 


1 enforcement of 
nothing that anyone col and highly 

h 
establishment in which only two-fifths of that 
: are interested. The Times suggests these 
State to do its duty to the Natignal 
means let all parties ask what they 
not al to the full elucidation of 
es. Dr. Fraser tells what the Church 


amount 


a. what is the least they 

arliament will have to 

one day, if not very speedily. For the 
we are all on our tri 

rt of the Diocesan Church 

t Oldham on Thursday 

of Manchester objected to a 

in an article of the Times of that 17 

to the writer's assumption that the 

of was «a religious establishment 

Sebel.” In’ the fret place be might cay that a 

ä ace, he might say that a 

: than two-fifths ve interested 


8 more 
n tl Church, 128 who og 2 „ 
hure y took a very lively interest in 
that he was quite po the whole of the 
were interested—whether or not 
was quite the sort of interest he 
encouraged. But he was certain, 
were to say that three-fifths of the 
ple at least—thus turning the majority 
sh an interest in the Church of their fore- 
athers t. did not wish to see it destroyed, 
i he would be very much nearer the truth 


rill be 
decide 


heir 3 
d to see 
1 


ne 


PUBLIC MEN ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTIONS. 
The Bishopof Perersoroves on Friday addressed 
méeting in that city on Church defence. 


— 
He be to see the day when the cle 
eee ag J ber 


— — — a — — ot 
persons com toget to make a 
bs pee — and Vgorows onslaught on the 
Church lishment, and it became a serious 
— wap what they were to do under such 
Was one of those who believed that the best 
of the Church would be the clergy doing their 


The English hently 

——— tbe 
upon a 

ees Seo = 

* abstract because 

‘ — —— Church- 
men were 


* 
4 rete believed that politica aie uitiel 
125 


le in an eminently 4 manner, 
1 the Church Esta- 
ever be ed upon the prin- 
equality. What the people 
f If 


to themselves would be, Here is a 
it were its work, depend upon it the English 


— 


ished Church; is it doing its work 
o would not meddle with it. But if it were not 
its work, no amount of effort could save it. 
. might be told, Why do you trouble your- 
t Church defence? Why do you not 

on r work in your various 4 
answer to this was that political changes in d were 
now made in a hasty and inconsiderate manner. Poli- 
had into the hands of the masses of 


re th I to „go down” with the masses, 
| as they were as to the real facts 

case. D 

t real 


in which to wha 


genero 
ö t which could 
that there was no step backward 
friends of the Church must 


incorrect statements must 
and tions must 
A full and en statement of 


corrections. 
* 5 1 I — E clearly, * 

pu ore great mass o 0 
if Tne battle of the Church was to be 
This being the case, there was a special 
or the formation of an institution such as that 
which now commended itself to the notice of the moet- 


all, 
ish nation 
y t. 


He did not consider that the pecun interests 
f bishops and parsons were concerned in the matter; 
bitter assailant of the Church pro 
take the loaves and fishes from their present 
1 heir lifetime. No one wished to turn 

bishops and the clergy out tor starve; but there Were 


— 


front principles involved in the matter. It was for the 
aity to consider whether it was not very 1 * to 
them to preserve the national Church ſor themselves 
and those who would come after them; and although, 
as he had already observed, he did not wish the clergy 
to become politicians, still he felt that the occasion 
was one in which they were bound to come forward to 
7 — laity, and to show that they were not indifferent 
to che attainment of so important an object. No one 


recognised the necessity for Ct urch reform more than 


to defend. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Horsman, in addressing a crowded 2 
ok his constituents at Lisk on Thursday, saic 
that in respect to the Education Act he warned the 
Government in 1870 of the danger they were bring- 
ing abont by di ing their Nonconformist friends, 
and the disruption, which he then said would 
ensue, had come abont. In every district in the 
country the Act had raised a religious war. He 
voted in favour of Mr. Dixon’s motion last year, and 
in favour of Mr. Candlish’s for bringing in a bill to 
repeal the 25th Clause. That clause must and 
would be ed, and there were good indications 
of it. In 1871, Mr. Forster treated the attitude of 
the Nonconformists as not of much consequence, 
but last session he changed his tone. A national 
system of education was one in which Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
could all be educated together ; but how could that 
be done if the schoolmaster taught religion? It 
was no good to read the Bible without note or 
comment, as this would be nothing but an 
idle form. Men who held that opinion were 
as religious as any in the community. He 
— t religion should be the first object of 

ucation; but should it be given by the school- 
master in an unsatisfactory and imperfect manner, 
out of school R parents, or by ministers ? 
Universal school boards and the compulsory system 
must come. In the future Government were com- 
mitted to two measures—first, a bill for Irish 
education, the provisions of which he could not 
anticipate, Priqsts in Ireland insisted on a change 
by which the whole education should be handed 
over to themselves, — various Govern- 
ments had tried to effect à compromise they had 
not been successful. Time would show whether 
Mr. Gladstone would succeed or not, but he was 
confident the Liberal party and Parliament would 
not 14 education in Ireland to be handed over 
to the Roman Catholics. The question respecting 

i ment, Mr. Horsman urged, was not yet 
ripe for deeision, but disestablishment was sooner 
or later inevitable ; and whenever the time came 
that the continually augmenting ranks of Noncon- 
formists had so swelled as to outnumber adherents 
of the Church, then the majority of Parliamentary 
representatives would be found on the side of dis- 
establishment, and the vote on that question, 
concerning which he, last session, abstai from 
voting, would be in the ive, 

Mr. Dutwyy, in addressing a meeting of his 
constituents at Swansea last week, said he was 
formerly in favour of maintaining the connection 
between Church and State, but he had lately 
changed his opinion. He thought it was an illogical 
arrangement. Still it had its advantages, and as a 

itical institution it assisted in preventing re- 
igionists from clashing one with another, and acted 
as a moderator so long as it carried an undivided 
and united front. He alsa thought it a very useful- 
institution, inasmuch as throughout the country it 
provided a number of very excellently educated 
men, of some position and property, who acted in 
a charitable way towards poor people. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) In that t, he thought, 
the country was under t obligations for the 
connection between Church and State. Still, it was 
an illogical arrangement that the Church, which 
professed to be a national Church, should represent 
the religious views of only a section of the com- 
munity, The Church a higher mission to 
perform than that of either a political institution or 
of a mere agent for charity. It was intended, in 
some r to regulate religious thought ; and 
although it was the Church of only a section of the 
country, so long as it presented an undivided front, 
he believed it would be useful as a religious institu- 
tion. (Hear.) The establishment of the Church 
was the result of a t compromise, and, as with 
other great compromises, it had left many antago- 
nistic principles. It was a compromise against 

i and free thought. The two great prin- 
ciples in the Christian religion were pri t and 
free thought, and he believed all the other principles 
of religion resolved themselves into these two. 
Those es were embodied in the constitution 
of the Ex Church at the time of the Act of 
Uniformity, and that being the case, of course it 
gave a great latitude to dissensions throughout the 
Church, and the result had been that as religious 
thought increased it became much more earnest. 
There were a great — . in the Esta- 
blished Church who were qu ing and bickering 
over the questions as to whether certain practices 
should be carried on or not—whether candles shoul 
be lit upon the altar—and while these dissensions 
were going 0 he thought the Church was in danger 
of being divided against itself. Looking at the 
schisms which were within its pale, he thought it 
could not stand much longer as a national Church. 
He had come to the conclusion it was not in the 
interests of true religion, or to the advantage of the 
country, that the Church should be longer main- 
tained as connected with the State. (Hear, hear.) 
He had, therefore, once or twice voted with Mr. 


Miall for the severance of that connection, and 


eo. 


he did; but if we were not to defend the Church until 
she was reformed, he believed we should have nothing | 


of 


| would do so agam when the question came before 
Parliament. 


At the meeting convened by the local committee 
of the Liberation Society at Hackney, on Wednes- 
day evening last, Mr, Coarues Regn, M. P., remarked 
that this was not a meeting for abusing anybody. 
But they sought to know whether it was desirable 
that the secular State of this country should take 
| under its care and subsidise one sect of Christians. 


The Church of England when he first knew it was a 
Protestant Church. It was not for him to say that in 
the main it was not a Protestant Church now, but he 
was confounded by what he saw. When he saw that 
bishops, who had the power to prohibit and to inhibit 
the lower clergy when they did not uphold Protestant- 
ism, and that they did not exercise this power, he said 
this was treachery to the nation, which supposed that 
it was maintaining an establishment for the purpose of 
er Protestantism in this country. He knew 
that in that neighbourhood Protestant pulpits were 
not used for Protestant purposes. He would rather 
have the real thing as he had seen it in Italy, the 
devout, ignorant worship of the people. The Church of 
England had a claim on the country when it was a 
Protestant institution, but that that claim was decreas- 
ing. There were ly men in the Church, and he 
said to them, ‘‘ Deal. fairly with your own conscience ; 
and if you cannot approve of those things, then 
come out of her communion.” When the Church 


of England was the Church of the majority 
of the nation, he thought it bad a claim 
to be maintained, but ever since the year 


1842 there had been a reduction going on in the 
number of its adherents, and an increase of a remark- 
able character in the number of Free Churches, and at 
this moment the Church of England was not the Church 
of the majority. Then it was said when he was young, 
that the Church of England was valuable be:ause it 
was the Church of the poor. He had sometimes gone 
into the churches of the City of London on a Sunday, 
and he had counted nine, fifteen, and twenty-five, in 
splendid edifices erected for the worship of God in the 
midst of a large population. It was true that a largo 

rtion of the population of the city left it on Satur. 

y night, and did not return till Monday morning 
but those who remained were householders, clerks, an 
the poor, who] constituted a considerable number, but 
they did not attend the churches. It was true also 
that there were few chapels in the city, but they were 
well attended. If the Church were disestablished no 
doubt dénominations would always exist, and the 
Church of and would be one of the noblest when it 
was free. 's work would never be done thoroughly 
in this land but by the unity of all God's people. Let 
there be a hearty union of all Christians, and let the 
State confine itself to secular affairs. (Cheers.) He 
had the most earnest conviction that after some time 
and after an earnest but peaceful controversy, this 
end would be accomplished, not by Nonconformists, 
but by the members of the Church of England itself. 
(Cheers. ) 


OPPOSITION TO DEAN STANLEY AT 


OXFORD. 
An extraordinary has been en by some 
members of the Convocation of ford in oppo- 


sition to the appointment of the Dean of West- 
minster as one of the select preachers of the Uni- 
versity. A letter, 0 signatures of Dean 
Goulburn, Dr. Trower, Dr. Cotton, and several 
Fellows of the University, has been addressed to 
the other members of the Convocation, urging 
their attendance on Wednesday (to-day), when the 
appointment of the select preachers will be made, 
in order to 1 that of Dean Stanley. In a 
letter to the Dean, which contains epithets expres- 
sive of unlimited admiration for his character and 
abilities, Dr. Goulburn explains his motive for the 
course he has taken, which is, that Dean Stanley is 
in the habit of throwing the whole weight of his 
high character, brilliant abilities, and eminent 
position into the support of the Rationalistic 
school—a school which seeks to eliminate from 
Christianity both its doctrinal and supernatural 
elements.” Dean Goulburn adds: 


I hold it to be the paramount duty of every Church- 
man and every Christian to take every cpportunity of 
entering his protest against the views of this school, 
which I honestly believe to be undermining the faith of 
many young men, and paving the way for the total re- 
jection of revealed religion ; and therefore it is that my 
name will appear among those who are endeavouring to 

pose your appointment, and who intend to give an 

verse vote, when your name as select preacher is 
admitted to Convocation. 


Five members of Convocation, the Rev. J. W. 
Burgon at their head, wrote on the 3rd inst. to the 
vice-chancellor, acquainting him with their inten- 


tion to op Dean Stanley’s appointment as 
select p and asking him to name a day for 
the election which sho be convenient to non- 


resident members of the university. In his answer 
the vice-chancellor characterised the intimation of 
intended opposition as an announcement ‘‘ that non- 
resident voters will be brought up for the purpose 
ing a censure upon those whose duty it is to 
nominate select preachers, and especially upon the 
vice-chancellor, who is required to approve of each 
name that is to be submitted to Convocation.” At 
the same time Dr. Liddell promised to fix a con- 
venient day. Mr. Burgon, in rejoinder, disclaimed 
any intention to pass a vote of censure, a disclaimer 
for which the vice-chancellor thanked him, but 
added :—‘‘ Intentions cannot alter facts. If you 
persist in your and are successful, your 
vote must be, and will be, a vote of censure upon 


the board generally, and upon myself in particular.“ 
This elici a long letter from Mr. n, in 
which he said that he and others opposed ap- 

preacher 


et of the Bishop of Exeter as select 


year, but the vice-chancellor put the names so 
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idly that there was no time for the opposition to 

e effect. He adds :— = 

How much offence was created on the ®occasion 
alluded to, I forbear to recall. A protest penned by a 
member of Convocation was brought to me the same 
evening, which (for peace’ sake) I suppressed. But the 
moral of the entire incident was clearly this—that 
members of Convocation are fully aware that the dut 
of confirming or else of vetoing certain appointments is 
im upon them by the statutes of the university, 
and, further, that they are prepared to discharge the 
latter duty as often as the painful necessity may arise. 
But the peculiar tone of injured dignity which you have 
seen fit to adopt on the present occasion is intelligible 
only on quite an opposite theory—viz., that you and 
— colleagues are five irresponsible personages, who 

ve an absolute right to prescribe to the university 
who shall be its select preachers, You rebuke. You 
almost threaten. One would suppose that my friends 
and I had been guilty of insubordination and outrage. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that we are only re t- 
fully preparing to exercise our undoubted constitutional 
— .. and I shall be astonished indeed if any 

fference of opinion shall be found to exist on the sub- 
— among independent members of Convocation. 80 
from its being a fact“ that we desire to pass a 
vote of censure upon the board generally and upon 
yourself in icular,” 1 take leave to point out that 
our vote will not be even a vote of censure on Dean 
Stanley. We shall simply be declining to accept him as 
a select preacher before this university. That is all. 
And, speaking for myself, I will not hesitate to explain 
the considerations which ent me from accepting 
r nominee. I cannot think the advocate of the 
estminster Abbey sacrilegious communion; the 
patron of Mr. Vance, the Unitarian teacher; the 
partisan of Mr. Voysey, the infidel ; the avowed cham- 
pion of a negative and cloudy Christianity which is reall 
preparing the way for the rejection of all revealed trut 
a fit person to be selected to address the youth of this 
place from the univorsity pulpit. 

“Two other letters passed, in which the vice- 
chancellor maintains that the opposition, if suooess- 
ful, will be a vote of censure, and Mr. Burgon that 
it will not. 

The Times, commenting on this correspondence, 
observes that it will seem to the public in general 
that, so long as the Establishment exists, opposition 
to the appointment of a man like Dean Stanley, on 
the uncomprising grounds alleged by Dean Goulburn 
and Mr. Burgon, is inconsistent with a loyal accep- 
tance of the conditions under which they themselves 
minister. What is the use of a legal establishment 
if it ensures no mutual tolerance among those who 
enjoy its privileges? But, further, the repetition 
of these 2 to non-resident members of Convo- 
cation will before long raise a question which affects 
1 ey the privileges of the university. The 
country clergy are an estimable body of men. They 
are not the university, and they do not really repre- 
sent it. Should Dean Stanley be rejected on 
Wednesday, the vote will be one more proof to the 
real constituency of the university a total 

in its organisation is needed. 

The John Bull publishes the following from a 
‘very distinguished resident :— After long and 
anxious consultation, we have resolved we cannot 
stand the organised attempt to preach infidelity 
from the university pulpit any longer. The vice- 
chancellor’s appointment is only part of a definite 
scheme, but we feel we must crush it at once; if 
not, we have no further rallying point. If neces- 
sary, the sermons must go altogether, for nothing 
can be worse than such centres of propagandism 
in the hands of Broad Churchmen. Members of 
Convocation should think nothing of the trouble. 
It would be a good lesson to those who lay with 
heresy. The supporter of Colenso and Voysey 
cannot be a proper teacher of our youth. The 
Liberals will be very cautious about future ap- 

intments if we throw this out. As Lord Salis- 

ury said at Leeds, now is the time for Church- 
men to rally round their university, and show that 
the abolition of tests will not make any difference 
in their resolution to keep them practically for the 
Church.” ; 


— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The annual gathering of present and former 
female students of this society’s training college was 
held at Stockwell on Thursday evening last. A 
large number met together at tea, and after inspect- 
ing the drawings and needlework exhibited, assem- 
bled in one of the large rooms, when Mr. John 
Macgregor (Rob ay | took the chair, and was 
su y Messrs. Saml. Gurney, John Corderoy, 
Hugh Owen, Hull Terrell, and other friends of the 
institution. The secretary, Rev. Alfred Bourne, 
briefly stated the object of the gathering, and men- 
tioned that there were at resent 124 students, 
seventy of whom were about leaving to take charge 
of schools, and the remainder would after Christmas 
enter upon their second year’s course of study. 
There were a large number of candidates applying 
for admission. After the singing of a glee, the exa- 
mination papers were handed round and questions 
therefrom answerod by the students who had passed 
the examination. The subjects not only included 
the usual ones, but domestic economy also, and some 
amusement was caused by the rate answers 

iven respecting the cooking of Australian meat and 

o preparation of various items of cookery, a 
subject in which the students have the sponte 
of making practical experiments im the model 
kitchen of the institution. Some prizes for I ro- 
ficency in physivlogy were then distributed by the 
chairman, who afterwards addressed the students 
in an appropriate and humoursome speech. Music, 

recitation, and by the students 
pleasantly occupied the remainder of the evening, 


and the meeting concluded with the reading of a 
portion of Scripture and prayer. 

A similar gathering of the male students was 
Feld on Friday evening at the Boroughr-oad 
College, when the chair was * „* by Mr. Joseph 
Gurney, supported by Messrs. G. Sterry, Norton, 
Hugh Own, J. Corderoy, Geo. Howard, P. Camp- 
bell, and other gentlemen. The principal, Mr. J. C. 
Curtis, B. A., read a report from which it appeared 
that there were 128 students, fifty-nine of whom had 
just completed their second year’s course, nine were 
about leaving. The last examination had been very 
satisfactory in respect to the number of passes. The 
students read their answers to some of the questions. 
The chairman distributed the certificates to those 
who had been successful until the arrival of Dr. 
Carpenter, who had to address the students, 
but had been unavoidably delayed. After an in- 
terval of singing, Dr. Carpenter said it was with 
very great pleasure that he had accepted the invita- 
tion to address the students that evening. The work 
done there was the training of the faculties of their 
minds so that they might able to train others, 
and he wished to make a few remarks on what the 
educator’s aim should be. Education is the drawing 
forth of something within us which belongs to our 
nature. There is nothing so well established as the 

fact of the automatic character of our faculties. 

e meant that spontaneous action of the mind 
which on whether we will or no. A Glasgow 
police inspector once said to him that it was no use 
quarelling about who should educate the gutter 
children, for if no one else did the devil would. And 
that was quite true, for the education of the streets 
sharpens the intellectual faculties, but the moral 
training is of the very worst kind, fcr it goes al- 
together in the direction of selfishness and the 
gratification of the animal ions. The first thing 
to be done with such chi — as these is to make 
them understand that they have a will and a power 
of self-control if they will exercise it. One of the 
most important means of deterring from bad habits 
is to set good motives before the mind, and to en- 
gage it in something opposed to those habits. The 

abit of concentrating the mind on that which you 
are about should also be acquired, and having made 
up your mind as to the duty of the hour, do not be 
diverted from it. The mind needs to be trained 
and exercised the same as the muscles of the body 
do. Wilfulness is, in reality, will-emptiness, for it 
is the absence of will that causes the erratic move- 
ments which are known as wilfulness. This is 
illustrated by a person under the influence of Indian 
hemp or of alcohol whose will is weakened or 

ysed. The power of contesting these volitions 
is what education has toimpart. The foundation 
of the moral powers and of attention is laid in the 
two first years of infantile life. With to the 
means of drawing forth these facultien discipher- 
ing the mind there are various modes, but he had 
come to the conclusion — — upon the 
teacher than upon the study itself. Almost any 
— may be made an exercise for disciplining the 
mind. It is very important to cultivate the power 
of accurate observation and then to bring the 
reasoning power, to bear upon those observations. 
It is also very important that we keep our attention 
fixed on higher things. What makes our work 
valuable is that every man in his own sphere 
may make his own — a temple of worship, and if 
we habitually keep our attention fixed on duty as 
our guiding star, the happier we shall be. Dr. 
Carpenter concluded — applause, and after 
a vote of thanks to him and the chairman, the meet- 
ing separated. 


ADDRESS BY 
THE REV. J. G. ROGERS IN REPLY TO 
MR. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN. 


On Mondgy evening last, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
B.A., of Clapham, delivered an address in the 
Assembly-rooms at Deal, in reply to the recent 

ech made by the member for that town, Mr. 

natchbull-Hugessen, to his constituents. The 
chair was taken by Dr. Hillier, of Sandwich. 

Mr. Rocers stated that his visit was in no way 
connected with local politics, but was simply for 
the purpose of replying to the speech delivered by 
Mr. Hugessen, w raised a question between 
himself and the Nonconformists of England. Mr. 
Hugessen was not only the member for Deal ; he 
was a member of Her Majesty's Ministry; he was 
in close communion with the leading members of 
the.Government; he was a representative of a 
on — 7 — the r vod of tho 
Aberal ; and as he to with 
— 2 it was the duty of 4 
to deal openly with him and with all those whose 
views he was understood to e (Cheers. ) 
He told them that when he went from Sand- 
wich last year after his remarkable speech on the 
Education Bill, several members of Parliament con- 
gratulated him upon his openness, and his idea 
seemed to be that there were a great many members 
on the Liberal side of the House who, though they 
would not dare to tell Dissenters what they thought, 
yet sympathised thoroughly with his opinions, and 
would utter them themselves if they only had the 
commas. This rendered it still more n that 
the Nonconformists should accept the challenge 
thrown down to them, and should let their op- 
ponents understand what the Nonconformists | 
meant to do, and what were the motives and 
reasons of their procedure. He frankly told Mr. 
Hugessen that his speech was really that of a 
Tory representative. 
Esau, but the voice was 


and friendships, whether they 


(Laughter.) The three points which the 
brought prominently forward were those 
h had ~ fed — — prev 
that prevailed, il, 
Nonconformists of England and the Li 
As regarded the first point, that of di 
ment, Mr. Hugessen did not raise the i 
Nonconformists desired to rai 
was, What good will it do? 
do!“ These no doubt were im 
but there was a question whi 
both, and which it was infinitely more 
to settle than either the one or the other 
if it were settled the others would . 
— — ought to have been raised was, 
an establis igion justice to the communit 
at large, or was it not ? Was it in — with 
the principles of the and with the prin- 
_ 1 political justice? If it was, then he (Mr. 
gers) was quite prepared to sa a 
would be done dy disestablishnent. f, on 
other hand, an establishment was unjust in principle, 
if it pressed unfairly wpon a certain portiun of the 
community, if it was not what was required by the 
pony wage eg Auge er tenance, then they had 
no ** to 1 — op possible evil that 
mig n or the possible good that might be 
ted by dis establishment. Let them de what 


he was entitled to raise the issue — form; 
namely, was an Established Church in accordance 
with those principles of equality for which it was 
the business of the Liberal party to contend? 
Equality as regards political power, social rights, 
commercial intercourse, and religious privilege and 
status, was the creed of the Liberal party, and 
hence the question of establishment or disestablish- 
ment assumed altogether a different form from that 
in which it had been presented. It did not rest on 
whether this or that parish might or might not be 
left without a gentleman of sweetness and 
light, or on whether or not certain interests which 
were thought to be very important, might seem for 
a time to suffer: the great question was one of 
right, of social, political and religious equality, and 
it was on that ground he d argue it. Mr. 
Hugessen would probably say that after all the 
grievance waspgonly one of sentiment. That was 
rather a strange expression to come from a member 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Uabinet. (Hear, hear.) When, 
four and a-half years ago, the idea of the separation 
of the Church from the State in Ireland 
greatly occupied men’s minds, the same objection 
was then raised. The whole grievance, it was said, 
was one of sentiment on the part ‘of the Roman 
Catholics, but the answer given was that, however 
easy it might be to laugh at sentiment, yet senti- 
mental grievances were those which. pressed most 
heavily, those which wounded most keenly, and 
which gave rise to the irritation and the 
most severe resentment. If, then, for a grievance 
of sentiment the Liberal ed the Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, they no right to turn 
— and say that — — ere ol ~~ 

ought not to speak use levance was only 
one of sentiment. Mr. Sol that it was 
alleged by some that there was a social inequality, 
and that the social inequality was a thing of senti- 
ment. Nonconformists did not forget the difference 
between their present position and that of their 
forefathers, nor that they had been relieved from 
burdens by the Liberal party, but that owed 
as much to the Nonconformists as the Nonconfor- 
mists owed to them. Their present com ive 
freedom had not been the spontaneous gift of the 
Liberal ty, but the Nonconformists by their 
earnest feeling and determined utterance and strong 
action had been able to wrest their rights for th 
selves from those who would have withheld . 
Still, he frankly acknowledged the debt they owed 
to the dione) pein, antes Wty mast bound by all 
that they had done before to carry out the principles 
on which nes Bee acted, and put the crowning stone 
upon the edifice by giving perfect equality in the eye of 
the law, so that there should be no such thing as a 
distinction in England between those who con- 
formed and those who could not conform to a creed 
patronised and endowed by the State. (Cheers. ) 
„Abl but,” said Mr. Hugessen, there is no 
such thing as social inequality. He 2 — 


there were 4 great man e 
of gland glad if 


who would 
Mr. Hugessen wo make those words 
* ter.) No doubt it was perfectly true that men 
ike Mr. a —— —— — 
not particularly ca in forming thei uain 

- were — be chosen 
from the ranks of the Church or from the ranks of 
Dissent. There were liberal-mi men in the 
Church, and in the large towns, where Dissent was 
able to assert a certain power and hold a distinct 
position, it was nota very easy thing to pass a sen- 
tence of social ostracism upon Dissenters ; but in 
the rural districts a very different state of things 
existed. Would any man dare to say that there 
were not districts where a man found his interests 


in life compromised by the fact of his being a Non- 


conformist— where in addition to all the difficulties 
of competition in trade, he was heavily weighted 
in the race if it was known among the circle from 
which his customers were drawn, that he was a 

issenter? Were there not districts in which 
the Church was supreme, and in which «a 
Dissenting gentleman would find himself tabooed 


The hands were those of | for no other reason but because he was a 
e voice of Jacob, | Dissenter! 


In the face of such facts, it was 


— 


* 
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Mr. Hugessen could | shall steadily seek it, no matter what may come 

equality wo far 1 not, in his secret heart, believe that the faith of the | across our path. We are not to be diverted from 

cerned. nation would be affected one way or the other by | the declaration of our principles because of any 

powerful a law disestablishment, but he was of opinion that the possible difficulties that it may create in the plans 

* surely there connection moderated and tempered the zeal of | of the Liberal party. We make no severe demands 
the ground He seemed to think that if once | from them, but we do ask this, that they do not 


opposing parties. , — a ; 
the cl were | violate our principles, that if they won't go 
— — gel od — ; — of | onwards they won't at all events go backwards ; 


fanaticism It was quite | that if they won't abolish the Church Establish- 
clear he sce ua tee Oa inion of. the ment, that they should not be a party to the 


i 


erection of a new Church Establishment in the 
shape of denominational schools. That is our pro- 
gramme, and by it we intend to abide.” (Loud 
: cheers. ) 


A vote of thanks was then pro to the 
Lecturer by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev. 
J. T. Bertram, and unanimously to. 


It is reported (says the Church Times) that Canon 
Gregory will be 7 — by the clergy for the 
vacant Bishopric of Capetown. f 

Tue Arcusisnor or Dustin (Dr. Trench) has 
resigned his place as patron of the Church of 
Ireland Young Men’s Association, in consequence 
of the y men having rejected from the com- 
mittee Thick they were called on to appoint for 
next year, the name of the Rev. R. T. Smith, the 
author of a recent sermon which is censured in 

fess that it was Dublin as “‘ sacerdotal.” 
thing was a sole- „ LIBERATION ” IN THE CHANNEL IsLANDS.—The 
cism, a contradiction in terms. How it could be | anti-Church-rate party in Jersey have gained a great 
uniform in doctrine, and uniform in ritual, and yet | victory, which is regarded as the prelude to an 
be a comprehensive Church, was a puzzle to com- attempt at the disestablishment of the Church in 

hend. The Marquis of wee when defend- that island. An important meeting was held to 
tng the hensiveness of the Church, excepted | appoint an organist to the ish church of St. 
the eccentricities of individuals, but surely an ier’s, whose salary has hitherto been paid out of 
individual had as much right to toleration as a the rates. Great opposition was shown to a con- 
party. But this hensiveness of the Church | tinuance of this practice, and the appointment was 
censured a Mr. Pure but tolerated a Bishop | negatived by an overwhelming majority, the congre- 

“rage being left to appoint their organist and pay 


A Romanitst Toreat.—The Rev. Dr. Wain- 
case. It si meant that if a man could get a wright, decidedly one of the most able and most 
on his side he was to be tolerated, but if he | courteous of lecturers upon Romish error, has re- 

no supporters he was to be inguished at | ceived a letter from one who called himself a 
once. Why, the various parties in the Church did | Roman Catholic (we hope in all charity that the 
not even recognise each other's liberties, and an writer wrongly described himself), in which it was 
association was in existence which had been termed | stated, Your end is not far off; you may scoff at 
by one of the bishops the Joint Stock Persecution | what I say, but we never let a serpent sting us 


not say twice,” In conclysion, the lepturer was told that 

| he esleyan Methodist, and the deed will be done when you least it.” 

the Wesleyan did not think of calling The letter had at the of it the skull and cross- 
him a Dissenter i The fact that bones encircled with a black border. — Rock. 

one great 's was '**Hymnus Anctent Au Dp Moprry.”—The Bishop 

of as and — might of Exeter, in reply to a memorial from the church - 

be a mere sentiment, bu WAS a wardens of South Molton, asking for the bishop's 


intervention to prevent the use of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” in the parish church, has written 
declining to interfere with the ey 4 

to 


1 


le 
if 


went on property National of the vicar to make use of the hymn-book. 
Chureh, and not very insinua- Temple observes, ‘‘ This book does not 

tion when he for the State to have me to overstep the wide and generous limits which 
a National ‘the Church of England always allows in all such 
to those cases. Each side must tolerate the other ; if not, 


we could not even use the Prayer-book itself, in 
which there are possibly prayers with which the 
memorialists do not agree.” 

CANON GIRDLESTONE ON RITUALISM IN THE 
Cuurca.—In the course of a sermon in Bristol 
Cathedral for the Diocesan Association, Canon 
Girdlestone said :—‘‘It was only within a short 


him, but that the most serious and spiritual of the 
neighbour’s onconformists ‘had joined this (Liberation) 
grievance ; party ; and he had no hesitation in avowing ls 
miste did not if the Congre- ief that the reason why they had done so was 
— ever part of he particular sect were taught, however nume- | that they had seen so many instances of thesé cities 
one coase Congregationalist. rous those schools might be. o conscience clause | set on a hill, instead of being, as they respected 
He —, too, his neighbour's | could not remove the fact that in rural districta the them always for being. witnesses of the truth, be- 
— He to the | clergyman’s will was supreme in the school, and did | come guides to error and stepping'stones to Rome, 
Church of was that | not at all diminish the difficulties under which a For his own he would infinitely rather see 
the property which had h cen- | Dissenting child would JAbour in such a school. The the, Church of England disestablished and dis- 
turies was given at a but | last point which was dealt with in the addrese, was | endowed, than perverted, as some were seeking to 
one faith, and when those misguided people named | that of the relation of Nonconformists to the Liberal | pervert it, into this kind for the propagation of 
Dissenters had at laughter)—and | party. Mr. H had himself raised this dis- | error. To have error preached under the semblance 
when it war possible to set portion | cussion in the borough, not the Nonconfor- and guise of truth was one of the most dreadful 

_ the national revenues to of religion | mists. If the Liberal was divided, the | catastrophes to be conceived of.” 
ustice to The very | blame rested on Mr. Forster, who, in defiance; OonvocaTION AND THE ATHANASIAN CREED.— 
many of indi- of all warning, provided a fruitful source The Committee of both Houses of Convocation, 
7 — of discord and strife. (Cheers.) Mr. Hugessen | which met at Lambeth Palace on Tuesday, resolved 

u 


to recommend the publication of an explanatory 
me statement of the sense in which the warnings of the 
distinctly Athanasian Creed are accepted by the Church of 
in the leaders of the Liberal party to make their England. The Guardian believes Ne serene of 
support of disestablishment a condition of their an explanatory declaration to be hereafter framed 
and votes of the Noncon- was carried by 27 to 18. Various amendments 
Gentlemen,“ said Mr. | were offered and rejected—one for delay, by 28 to 
Dry Melber, ye Be hee 19. The omission of the damnatory clauses by 22 
ey are not at once prepared | to 8 ; allowing the alternative use of the Apostles’ 
Creed, by 34 to 6 ; the omission of the rubric before 
the 1 by an, . * ese in it of 
„may for N to 7; an e pro 
mainly by Nonconformist votes, should be foremost | we believe, of a check Act of Parliament did not 
leading the crusade t Nonconformist | find a seconder. The Committee consists of the 21 
principles. No doubt this sort of feeling that hasbeen | members of the Upper House, and 42 of the Lower. 
at present is the result of what is called the | It will be seen that at one time 47 voted, and this 
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imply Conservative réaction, that reaction which is due | did not, we believe, include all present. 
object. They as much to certain administrative blunders as to Tue WESLEYANS AND THE 4 CHURCH. 
auch, then let any other cause. But I say it is not an honourable | —‘‘ Another Wesleyan informs the Leeds Mercury 
a covetous thing that gentlemen who profess to be Liberals | ‘‘ that he too will quietly record his vote at the next 
(Cheers.) should take advantage of this reaction and float | Parliamentary election in favour of the disesta- 
shake the upon this tide in their denunciations of Nonconfor- | blishment of the English Church.” I have onl 
worth much mist action. We are not going for any extreme | voted once for a member of Parliament, and then it 


measures, but we are not to be prevented from ex- | was for a strong Church-and-State man. But 
a our ciples and carrying on our work | Ritualism and the beer-barrel have made me 
y the thought of ble dangers to the Liberal | resolve to do all in my power, by all honourable 
party. We have a er to uphold, and we shall] means, to hasten the disestablishment and dis- 


maintain it ; we have a truth to teach, and we | endowment of the Church of England. The Church 
shall testify it; we have an end to seek, and we Congress recently held at Leeds wonderfully helped 
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me 66 this determination. The marvellous intole- 
rance of the Romi — in the Church of Eng- 
land convinced me that i 

suffictent strength and numbers, they will turn 
round on the Nonconformists and dv everything 
— ＋ to _—_ — So far Br I am able 2 
. a great change is Now working in the minds 
of Wesleyan Methodist: in relation to the Church 
of England.” 

Cuurca DePrence.—The Standard, in reference 
to the diecstablishment movement, says :—‘‘ The 
duty of Churchmen is obvious and imperative. 
bn must combine for purposes of resistance, and 

simultaneously take measures to enlist public 
Opinion in behalf of the Church. The Defence 
Associations which are now ished throughont 
the country provide all the organisation necessary 
for this pn . They instruct and stimulate 
rational opinion through the medium of the press 
and public meetings. They meet the Liberation 
Society on its own ground, and answer its attacks, 
expose its misstatements, and refute its calumnies 
with promptitude and vigour. It is essential for 
waccess that they should meet with cordial support, 
and be strong beth in the number of their members 
and the saffictency of their resources. The Libera- 
tionists set us an example in this respect, but we 
are encouraged to hope that ere long we shall better 
their instruction. They have too long enjoyed 
a monopoly of public attention. The time has come 
when the case for the Church must obtain a hearing. 
We are sure that when it is put before the o in 
its intrinsic justice and righteousnees they will 
respond with such a demonstration in favour of the 
National Church as will compel the House of 
Commens to emphatically and decisively repudiate 
the policy of disestablishment.” 

OConcress or Otp CarHottcs in Swrrzervanp. 
—We read in the Swiss Times —“ Very enthu- 
siastic accounts of the Old Catholic Conference held 
at Olten on Sunday — 1 us. About 120 
delegates, representing fort ities, were present 
at the forenoon — e statutes of the Swiss 
Society of Liberal Catholics were discussed, and 

ons were passed in favour of the establish- 
ment of Old Catholic cures. The Centtal Committee 
‘was increased by four members, namely, M. Weber, 
udvocate, Dr. Winkler, M. Morell, Conseiller 
d'Etat, and M. RBrosi, Conseiller National. The 
Central Committee was farther empowered to admit 
members from French Switzerland to its sitting 
and to hold similar assemblies in East and West 
Switzerland. The ing was closed with a cheer 
for the cou s parishes of Starrkich, Olten, 
Soleure, and Olsberg, to which Pastor Egli had re- 
ceived u call. M. Gechwind and Professor Reinkens, 


present. Professor Munzinger, of Bern, com- 
ew age to the Assembly the resolutions 
whi beon passed at the delegate meeting. 
Professor Reinkens then delivered a discourse whic 


was frequently interrupted by loud applause. Then 
came speeches from — Gschwind and M. Léo 


Weber, of Soleure, followed by a report of the 
— of Old Catholicism during the past year. 
inally, Dr. Augustine Keller moved that the Pa 
Nuncio be no longer recognised as an Am or 

by the Confederation.“ 

Tae MapacascarR Bisnorpric.—Anorner Hirca. 
—The Morning Post says that another difficulty has 
been thrown in the way of the consecration of a 
Bishop of Madagascar. When the formation of a 
bishopric for M r was first contemplated 
— were e to the Rev. Mr. is, a 

issenting missio there, that he should acce 
it, the Archbishop of Canterbury offering to ordain 
him aad then to consecrate him to the episcopal 
office. After much consideration this proposal was 
declined by Mr. Ellis. Afterwardathere were some 

iations with a gentleman who is now one of 

Her Majesty’s chaplains, and these came to nothi 
Then the bishopric was offered to the Rev. R. H. 
Baynes, vicar of St. Michael's, Coventry, and he 
it. The Church Missi i 
however, interposed, and declared that their 
would be instructed not to themselves under 
the new bi s jurisdiction. Mr. Baynes consulted 
his diocesan (the Bishop of Worcester), and the 
result was that he determined not to have anything 
more to do with the bishopric. For a | time 
afterwards tiations went on between ops, 
societies, and others. Bishop Ryan, formerly bishop 
of the Mauritius, went out to inspect his old sphere 
of labour, and, as it is supposed, to arrange for 
Madagascar, which, when he was a colonial bishop, 
was under his epi jurisdiction, and the latest 
result was that the bishopric should be formed, and 
the Rev. Henry Rowley, who has long been con- 
nected with the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, and has worked there with Bishop Tozer, 
was nomi to the sec. — — were fully 
made for his consecration, with three other bishops, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on Sunday, in 
estminster Abbey, and now at the last moment 
Mr. Gladstene, on behalf of the Crown, has refused 
the licence for his consecration. Without this 
licence the Archbishop of Canterbury is powerless 
to proceed. 


Fall In THE Price or CoaLt.—During the past 
week, says the Lirerpool Mercury, coal continued 
its 1 * in the 3 Helens and ad- 
joini istricts. Fourteen shilli r ton is 
asked’ but 13s. accepted for anything ike a 
order ; and contracts are now being eagerly t 
at these prices at pits which a month ago would not 
have taken less than 17s, or 186, 
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the Ritualists can only | 
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Beligiows ahd Beiominational Retvs. 


THE LATE SIR DONALD MLEOD. 


The funeral of the lamented Sir Donald M‘Leod 
took at Kensal- Cemetery on Thursday. 
The hearse was owed by several mourning 


— 


coaches — — mour norm, Sir Robert 
v. 


Mon the entry Mon ery, Mr. J. 
Hawkins, the Rev. R. Hawkins, N. KA. Colonel 
lanes, 


V. U., Oaptain D. M. Mackenzie, R. N., Mf. 
Hugh Matheson, Dr. Siemens, &., and 15 fine 
of carriages, the first being that of the Duke of 
Kdinbargh. The w chapel was completely 
filled by distinguished friends, chiefly connected 
Indian military and civil services. The 
funeral service was performed by the Rev. R. 
Hawkins, nephew of the lamented Sir Donald. 
After the service in the chapel the Wud) was borne 
to the grave. 

On Sunday mortiing last the Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
preached tn eloquent funeral sermon to a large con- 
— at Kensington Chapel, where the late 

ir Donald M‘Leod was accustomed to worship. 
He took for his text the first verse of the Sist 
Psalm, ‘‘Into thy hands I commit m epirit, for 
thou hast redeemed me, O Pord od of Truth.” 
The following is an outiite of Dr. Stoughton’s dis- 
course : 

The bhested Christ in His government of the souls of 
mem Once met a man who an impediment in his 
tpeech. There are many who bave an impediment 
which prevents their praying fluently, but God some 
times touches the staminering tongue, and it is loosed, 
and utters the first prayer be merviful to me a 
sinner!” I think ead event which has called us 
together this morning is intended ? ! 
some who have never before rht Him to do 60 tow. 


While we mourn over this sad calamity we thay discover 
the hidden virtue which it. text ex 
David's trust in God fh time of danger. We do not 


know what it was that bowed down his spirit at this 
time, but he was as a little child crying out to God to save 
him. These words were made use of by our Saviour on 
the cross, who, in quoting them sho that David was 
a type of Himself. He bas opened the path of site 
to us, and these words embody those elements Whid 

form the Christian character. Spirit of the words 
is faith in God as the re of His own character aud 
of His own redemption. We are accustomed to think of 


this p as & death prayer, but it is also a life 

—＋ © man just has exemplified 
is. Sir Donald M‘Leod was born in India, 

but was educated in He returned to India at 

the age of eighteen. was bro 

the Rev. Mr. Lewis, Baptist mini hire 

was brought to know the 

1832. In 1837 he waa at 

into jntimate rela ith 

eminent missionary. 

2 himself a 

was said that if 

would have chosen 

upon the 

but they 


engaged in the work of benefiting his fellow- 
mortals. He had great abilities, which were dili- 
ently cultivated ; he was firm in character, courteous 
manner, and ined from all men a good 
report as a high-minded public servant. His 
Christian graces were manifest in public as well as 
in private life. In 1855 he lost his wife, but bore his 
bereavement with great —it was his habit to 
visit her grave e year, however distant he might be. 
He had an extra n. few 
had so large 4 circle. presence brought sunshin 


e 
and it was the presence of Christ that caused it. i 
can bear testimony to his bright, cheerful disposition. 
he was a great favourite with the young. His charity 
was unbounded; he su 


societies of different 


laggy 
friend who visited him said, When I first saw him 


quite pleasantly, and when asked if he 
replied, ‘There was something the matter with his 
limbs.’ He was quite conscious, and when I said, ‘I 


hands I commit my t; he re „ Most 
certainly, most * and added, Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly, e I shall be free from this world 
of sin and sorrow. He then engaged in prayer, the 
last sentence was, ‘ Praised be His holy name for ever 
and ever“ Thus he quietly sank and gently ceasod to 
breathe. How strong must have been the power of 
that new life which could thus God in death ! 
This was the way the man died who had served his God 
in life. While thinking of this sermon I was called to 
the death-bed of one who loved his money more than 
anything else, and who said he could find no 0. 
Aud what wonder that he could not when his whole life 
was spent in accumulating money! When we come to 
die, may our end be as peaceable as that of Donald 
M‘Leod. His example is worthy to be held up before 
the church. All cannot be a ruler as he was, but all 
can be as he was in goodness and faith. What 
but faith in God can sup a man in the hour of 
death? Death is nothing fearful as simply the end of 
life here, but as the commencement of everlasting life 
hereafter it is of great moment. Seeing the uncertainty 
of life and how soon it may come to a 

some here this morning pray this prayer and 
proparation for death and for judgment 


The Rev. W. Currie, of Princess-street 


gational Chapel, Devonport, bas accepted the | 


: 


unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
ional „ M 
hapel, Leeds, from which the Rev. 
— 1 — expected to 
uties early uary ) 
The Rev, ba . ha recti 
cotdial and unahimous invitation to become 
pastor of the church nt Caterham, 
resigned his tharte at Forhmire, Camhe, 


5 
iy 


E 


h rate of above eightetti years. ; 
Dhvey enter upon his Jabours in the above 
beautiful suburb the second Sunday in thé new 
year. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. —On Tu evening, Dec. 3, 
services in connection with the recognition of 
Rev. H. Moore (late 6f U „ na p bt 


tist Church Stockton, were held in the chapel, 
llitigton-street. A tea-meeting was held in the 
M be Sagres there were ; 

ter which there was a public meeting, 
over by Mr. J. Williamson, of Darli and 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. V erg. 
est Hartleptol} WI Fi 


Shields ; G. T. Ennals, 
Priter, Middlesbro’ } ahd other gutit! 

FAREWELL 16 Misstonarntes.—On Thursday 
night, a large meeting of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England was held at Wolverhampton to 
bid farewell to the Rev. J. R. Selwyn, son of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, and the Rev. J. Still, who are 
going out as missionaries to New Zealand, to labou 
ultimately in that of the mission: 
occupied by the late Bishop —— ag sister of 


the mufdered Age by the Bnbop audienet. 

Speeches Were deliv e 

and the two mitsionaries, to whom pu dt storie? 

1145 1 
Fs Cub nen oF Exot Ap are, it is said 


at Sou n A 
be dadiented te St. Jo 


x, the 
almost unanimous * resolved to 
the Free Church body. 

HuppersFigz_p.— On Thureday afternoon the 
of a series of services, to be held in connectint 


aten a far thé Con ; 
in the’ Bethio stele af nl it has 


11. 000l., of whi 


furnished. The opening 
by the Rev. R. oo, . 
reached an excellent sermon 

the 20th Psalm. The collection after the service 
amounted to nearly 401. In the evening the 1 
James Parsons, formerly of York, préathéd 
sermon. N : 
Srockrort—HanoVeR CitaPer.—An interesting 


more comm 
tilating ap 
1 One ee eee 
and the building been tastefully 
decorated at an entire cost of 1, 250/. Bu W. 
day evening, November 27th, a oi was held in 
the schovlroom, where Divine service had been 
conducted in the interval. The room pe hae ye 
decorated with flags, banners, hothouse plants, 
several hundred valuable paintings, engravings, 
and photographs, contributed by members of 
con ion, On Thursday evening, Nov. 28th, 
Rev. Raleigh, D.D., hed an impressive 
sermon from Eph. iti. 18, The whole family 
in heaven and earth.” On Sunday, Dec. Ist, the 
reopening services were continued, when Rev. 
Alexander Wilson, B. A., the pastor of the chureh, 
preached in the — rhe! Rev. J. 2 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, o evening. e 
oom tion contributed at these services the 
— sum of 1,040/., so that the debt is nearly 


removed. 

Tue CoNnFERENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLI- 
ANCE In New Lokk NExT YEAR.—A meeting was 
held on the 12th alt., in the Church of the oe 
Brooklyn, to hear the report of the Rev. Dr. Schaff, 
who is connected with the Evangelical Alliance, 
on the subject of the general conferenve which it is 
pro to hold at New York in 1873. Dr. Schaff 
said that between forty and 11 men 
from almost every country in Europe would attend 
the conference, and take in its deliberations. 
Altogether, from 300 to visitors might be ex- 
pected on that occasion. There would be a 
variety of subjects to be discussed, such as The 
present state of Christendom,” ‘Christian union,” 


% Foreign and domestic missions,” ‘* Christianity 
and — „Christianity and philan 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher addressed 
meeting, and said the conference of 1873 would be 
a meeting of universal Christend would 


om. 
be a larger number of brethren from the different 
Christian Protestant denominations than, 


ever met before op the American shore. 1} was to 


nd 
* N. at 
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don moted by the Rev. W. Arthur, 
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Fi 


Foe 


of a resolution and Mp tess 5 


Puke 


| held that to sing the “ Do 
„ mulary, and would not allow it ; and with such a 
before them could the committee entertain 
doubts that the effect of 


generally would be the 


fact 


schools universally 
to surround them 


F 


gi 


th 


f 
5 


‘ 


were really 
Hunt, of Bristol, in 
it represented the 
district ; but they 
had met to discuss, 


— 
. 


outset the 


as well as of the su 


＋ la of 


that the supporters 


the 
Chich the velaatery 


principle to that on whic 
The morning sitting closed at half-past 


nations in school wo 


i 
4 
E 
8 
8 
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i 
f 


rE 
i 


non-religious 


ü 
ould pro or su ucation n 
the principle of Uuneectarian schools under” tho schoo! 


? The way to 
by effective v. 


ght they might secure unit 


ithout discouraging their friends of other denomi- 
Bennett, on behalf of 


the resolution. Mr. 


dancing attendance on 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


ittle difficulty, because he was 
to the resolution and the amend- 


3 
: 
8 
7 
Es 
‘ 
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schools 


should tp 
drive other denominations to do the same. The 


not be arrived at, and for several hours 
this fear rather increased than diminished. 
President announced that no fewer than 


At the 


In harmony 


with the feeling which pramalied on Wednesday 


spirit of compromise, of the 


supporters of the amendment (the Rev. S. Coley’s), 


of the Rev. W. Arthur, 


who had brought forward the original resolution. 
Dr. Jobson was the first to move one of these 
resolutions of compromise. It read: 


That committee, while resolving to maintain in full 


our connexional day-schools aud 
1 that, with due re for 


egislation for primary education 


Responding to the appeal of the President, the Rev. 
W. Arthur said his ich was to secure, if possible, 
a satisfactory settlement of the question that day ; 
and he suggested, as the 


best way of reaching it, 
of the amendm fat ry Baw 


” was to use a for- 


up school boards 
ent of secular 
vent that was 


* 
„and he hoped no more would 


deplored that the Metho- 
ion of the Govern- 


bo withdrawn, and 
made imperative in every district. 
of Hull, contended that by adopting 


they would be taking a re 
N icy moat dissstrous to Baabe 
going over to school boards had 


4 


him as he bad met them. Mr. Downing, who 
followed, represented the general opinion again and 
again reiterated in the course of the session of the 
——— — 5 Connexion, while 
not in favour of Government 
though they admitted their former — ty for 
them, would not deeline State aid, un the like 
assistance were withdrawn entirely from ev 
denomination. Mr. W. M’Arthur, M.P., held the 
country would be satisfied with a resolution to this 
effect, that, while maintaining in full efliciency their 


existing institutions, it was desirable that they 


should endeavour to promote legislation which would 
aim at establishing a system of united unsectarian 
schools, under school boards, but not at further ex- 
tending the denomipational system of education. 
Mr. I. Holden advised the arrest of growing deno- 
minational education, while sustaining the thorough 
efficiency of their own connexional schools. If 
they went beyond that be augured failure. Then 
there was a continuation of a desultory discussion 
(the order of the day had not yet been touched), 
from which the President extracted the fact that 
the committee were very nearly agreed that Dr, 
Jobson’s motion might be regarded, at any rate, as 
the basis of a settlement, the difference of opinion 
appearing to revolve on the words, with due 
regard to existing interests. Dr. Rigg pronounced 
as an upfair compromise that while the committee 
were agreed to ask the Legislature to do its utmost 
to develop the school board element, they should 
also urge the Government not to allow any addi- 
tional schools of a voluntary character to be set up 
and receive public aid. From this stage to the close 
of the discussion the word ‘‘ only” constituted the 
pivot of the debate. It was suggested that the 
word should be inserted in Dr. Jobson's resolution, 
which would then run, ‘‘only on the principle of 
unsectarian schools under the school board”; but 
the proposal was resisted both by Mr. Coley and 
Mr. Perks. 
The Rev. Mr. Haydon besought the committee 
not to L* the prospect of compromise. The ap- 
peal its effect. First, Mr. Perka gave way, 
and withdrew his motion in favour of Dr. Jobson a, 
with the word only; then, after the president 
had tested the feeling of the committee, and found 
that it favoured Mr. Fowler’s motion in the propor- 
tion of 7 to 5, Mr. Fowler, rather than divide the 
committee, if only they could be united by some one 
resolution, withdrew his motion; then Mr. Coley 
said he would withdraw his amendment if Mr. 
Arthur would his; Dr. Jobson admitted the word 
only, which had been temporarily introduced by 
other members; and then in a moment, the whole 
difficulty dissolved. Mr. Arthur withdrew the 
original motion, Mr, Coley his amendment, and the 
vote was taken on Dr. Jobson’s motion, which was 


passed by a large majority, there being about a 
score of —— 


A vote of thanks to the chairman (the Rev. Luke 
H. Wiseman, M.A., President) was cordially spoken 
to on both sides, and the morning meeting ter- 
minated at half-past three. . 

At the evening sitting there was a percoptible 
diminution in the numbers of those attending, but 


an exceedi irited debate took on many 
of the following. proposition — 2 the sub- 
committee appoin by the General Education 
Committee to consider the subject generally of edu- 
cation with relation to the interests of Methodism. 
The resolutions were—l. That the whole 
country should forthwith divided into school 
districts, and that a school board should, without 
any delay, be constituted in every district. 2. That 
the radius of no school district should be less than 
three miles, unless within the area so defined there 
be a population of at least 7,000 (or those having 
government). These were were added. 3. 
That wherever the population of any school district 
would otherwise —— 7,000, the principle of 
grouping districts in Clause 11 the 
Act should be made imperative. 4. That in every 
sehool district one or more board schools, or schools 
under undenominational ement and Govern- 
ment inspection, should be so p as that at least 
one such school shall not be farther distant than 
three miles from any family in the district. 5. That 
in any estimates of educational — or supply 
made under the Act, no elemen ool (other 
than a private adventure school) sh be accounted 
as giving eflicient instruction under the Act, which 
does not offer education on conditions fair and tqual 
to all, and t the conscience clause prescri 
by the Act. In speaking to this resolution, Dr. 


lugg alluded pointedly to an extract from a letter 
by Mr. Forster, which had an important bearing on 
it. The secretary of the Worcestor Diocesan Board 


of Education, on August 8, 1870, asked for a deti- 
nition of efficient and suitable provision’ as it 
occurred in Clause 5 of the Education Act. Mr. 
Forster replied in a letter, afterwards issued as 
part of a circular to Her Majesty's inspectors of 
schools, as follows :—‘ Efficient and suitable pro- 
vision will be held to be made for a district 
when there is efficient elemen school accommo- 
dation within a reasonable distance of the home of 
every child who requires elementary instruction, of 
which be can avail himself on payment of a fee 
within the means of his parents, without being re- 
quired to attend any religions instruetion to which 

6. That in order to give effect 


his ats object. 
to the fai ing principle, the inquiry made by the 


Educational Department as to educational deficiency 
and supply throughout the country shguld be 
revised, 7. That in order to provide security for 
the continued efficiency of schools which are 


counted as “efficient” in the estimate of educa- 
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» tional supply, but are not under Government in- 
spectiony it should be one of the duties of all school 
boards having such schools within their districts 
periodically to visit them, and to report upon them 
to the Educational Department. 8. Further, that 
inasmuch as the schqol boards are [‘‘ or may be” 


added] responsible for compelling the attendance of 
children at such elementary schools, inspected or 


‘‘efficient,” as exist within the respective school 


districts, it ought to be within the competency of 


such boards to take cognisance of the sanitary con- 
dition of such schools, or of the general manner in 
which they are conducted including, in particular, 
the observance of the conscience clause, 
letter and _— and of an 

points which may be made b 


y parents of scholars, 


and to-make representations accordingly to the 
school managers or the Education Department, or 


to both of these authorities, as the case may re- 
quire. 9. That in school board schools no 
whatever, except the school teacher, shoul 
instruction in religion. 


should be repealed; and that the 
bodied in the Scotch Education Act o 


vided for by the said clauses. 
payable in the case of indigent children. 
25 


children in other than board schools. 
Act says, ‘‘ It shall be the duty 


shall be the duty of the said board to 


the inability of the parent to pa 
the provision of the clause shall 
education of blind children; but no suc 


grant other than such as ma 


sho 


Regulation Acts 


case 


resolution. 


still remain a 


needs Christian 2 educational elevation, 


Whose case can only 
tary — « 
ro 


tions, by grants from public funds. A fifth reso- 
lution was passed for the purpose of extending the 
use of Sunday-schools; and ents were 


em 
made to seek an interview with the Prime Minister 


for the purpose of presenting the above resolutions, 


and a special committee was appointed to watch 
At about 
nine o’clock the „ up, and the anxiously- 


the pro of the education movement. 


expected Wesleyan debate was over. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonpon School Boarp.—At the meeting of the 
London School Board on Wednesday a resolution 
moved by Mr. Lucraft that the use of the board 
schoolrooms should be granted for the purpose of 
carrying on adult evening schools was adopted with 
the addition of a proviso suggested by Lord Law- 
gements be sanctioned on 
the ae that no additional expenditure 
be entailed on the funds of the London School 
In reply to a question put by Canon 
Cromwell, Mr. Macgregor said that information had 
been given by the inspectors that the Command- 
ments and Lord’s Prayer had been taught, in some 
schools in the Scripture lessons, and that the 
Apostle’s Creed had been taught, but its teaching 
had been stopped. Canon Barry gave notice ofa 
motion, the aim of which is to ensure efficient 


rence that these arran 


Board.” 


inspection as to the religious teachin 
board schools. Some discussion took 

resolutions brought forward by Mr. — to 
the effect that as the board schools have not room 
for even a third part of the children for whom 


given in 


accommodation was to be provided, it was desirable 
that the children who are in most need of education 


should be first accommodated, and That children 
sent to schools by their parents should be required 
to attend such schools until, in each case, sufficient 


reason has been shown for the parents’ selection of 


The first motion was negatived 
O. 


some other school. 
by a large majority; while the second, upon 
Reed, M. P., pointing out that it was i 

referred to the solicitor, who corroborated Mr. 
Reed’s views. Mr. Macgregor, however, insisted 


upon a division, and the votes were four for and 
Mr. Lafone called attention 
ta the number of children who were being employed 


twenty- three against. 


in connection with the Christmas pantomimes. 


th in its 
complaints as to these 


rson 
give 
10. That Clauses 17 and 
25 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870 
rinciple em- 
1872 should 
be adopted for England in reference to cases pro- 
[Clause 17 per- 
mits school boards to remit in their schools fees 
Clause 
rmits school boards to pay the fees of indigent 
The Scotch 
of every parent to 
provide elementary education in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic for his children between five and 
thirteen years of age, and if unable from poverty 
to pay therefor, to apply to the parochial board of 
the parish or burgh in which he resides ; and it 
y out of 
the poor funds the ordinary and reasonable fees for 
the elementary education of every such child, or 
such part of such fees as the parent shall be unable 
to pay, in the event of such board being satisfied of 
such fees, and 
apply to the 
payment 
shall be made or refused on condition of the child 
attending any school in receipt of the Parliamentary 
be selected by 
the parent. ] II. That in order to render the 
provisions for compulsion contained in the Act 
really effective, it is necessary tbat the principles 
of the Factory, ey Seas and Work- 
applied to all classes of 
children employed in labour ; and further, that no 
child or young person should be allowed to work 
either half time or full time without having in either 
an appropriate examination in a manner 
actory to one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools.” All the above were passed as the third 
A fourth resolution was passed as 
follows :—‘‘ That after all has been done to com- 
_— the education of the country which can be 
one by legislation and administration, there will 
number of vagrant and neg- 
lected children—the very class which most urgently 


met by the efforts of volun- 
assisted, under proper regula- 


ace on two 


al, was 


Between 800 and 1,000 children were, he said, the 
other morning surrounding a theatre on the Surrey 
side of the water, waiting to be selected. A letter 
was sent to the Home Office inquiring whether the 
children might not be brought under the operation 
of the Factory or Workshops Act. The reply was 
that as the children were not ‘‘exercising any 
manual labour by way of trade,” no action could 
be taken under the Actin question. Mr. Lafone 
said that he objected to children being gmployed in 
theatres at all. Up till Easter they were at the 
theatre from eight till twelve o’clock, apd were 
uite unfit for school duties next day. Mr. C. 
said Mr. Lafone had done Pres | service in 
bringing such an oc aga question forward, but 
the po could take no action in the matter, 
although something might be done elsewhere. 

PLymMouTH AND Devonport.—There has seldom 
been an election at Plymouth that has created more 
excitement than the one on Friday caused by the 
retirement of Mr. R. C. Serpell, the chairman of 
the school board, on account of his conscientious 
objection to the enforcement of the 28th Clause of 
the Education Act. The candidates were Mr. Jago, 
who supports payment of denominational fees, and 
Mr. Ehott, a Quaker, who approves Biblo reading 
in board schools, but in other respects adheres to 
the Education League. The result was made known 
at half- past nine, viz.: Eliott, 1,457 ; Jago, 1, 280. 
Although mainly a political contest, it was not 
exclusively so, some prominent Nonconformists and 
Liberals being among Jago’s supporters. On Friday 
there was a similar contest at Devonport. Mr. Wm. 
Mitchell, who is the assistant master shipwright of 
the dockyard, and opposed to the 25th Clause, 
polled 49 votes more than Mr. Aunger, the Church 
candidate. In both boroughs the great majority of 
Wesleyans voted for the undenominational candi- 
dates. 

BricutTon.—Three members of the school board 
of this town have sent in their resignations. 

Newark.—The Vicar of Newark has been 
reproved by the Education Department for selecting 
Sunday as the time for distributing prizes for 
secular knowledge to scholars attending the national 
day-school, the object apparently being to exclude 
the children of Dissenters. 

Hul. — The Hull School Board, under section 27 
of the Elementary Education Act, which enables 
school boards to contribute money to industrial 
schools at a fixed sum per head for every child sent 
to such schools by them, have resolved to pay to 
the industrial school-ship Southampton such a sum 
as shall make up with the Government allowance 
6s. 6d. per child per week, and to the commit tee of 
the Hull Industrial School such a sum as shall in 
like manner make up the sum of 6s. per child per 
week. Before arriving at that conclusion the board 
received a courteous protest, from the Hull branch 
of the National ucation e, inst con- 
tributing from the ratepayers’ money to institutions 
over which the healt — no control; a similar 
protest was received in the shape of a resolution of 
arecent ward meeting of ratepayers: and another 
to the same effect from a deputation from another 
ward meeting. In each case the memorialists 
expressed general appreciation and approval of the 
conduct of the board. The Lowgate ward memo- 
rialists submitted that these payments ‘‘ would 
tend to increase the prejudice which exists in the 
minds of many of the ratepayers against the school 
rate, in which prejudice your memorialists do not 
„ „; and the other memorials spoke to similar 
effect. 

SaALispuRY.—The actual payments made by the 
Salisbury School Board during the past six months 
amount to only 20/., but the auditing cost 3/. 7s. 6d. 
At the last board meeting Mr. Wilson remarked 
that if so large a sum had to be paid for auditing 
so small an account, it seemed almost a pity that 
the board had not spent more. There is no board 
school in Salisbury. Some time ago the managers 
of a voluntary school intimated their desire to 
transfer their school to the board, but the board 
prevailed upon the managers to give the voluntary 
system a further trial. 

DRIGHLINGTON AND THE ENDowED ScHOOLS 
Act.—The Endowed Schools Commissioners have 
constituted the Drighlington School Board the 

overning * of the foundation of Archbishop 
— charity in gy oe and have 
vested the site and buildings of the charity in the 
school board for the purposes of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870. This is, we believe, the first 
instance of the adoption by the Endowed Schools 
Commission of this policy towards a school board. 


A PEAcEMAKER.—Mr. Robert Charlton, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Society of Friends, died 

esterday at his residence, Ashley Down, Bristol, 
Mr. Charlton, it will be remembered, was one of 
the deputation of three members of the Society of 
Friends who proceeded from this country to Kussia 
to endeavour to dissuade the Emperor from pro- 
secuting the Crimean War. He was a gentleman 
of large property, a very great portion of the 
income derived from which he devoted to benevolent 
purposes. He was the son of an old Bristol 


merchant, Mr. Thomas Charlton, who carried on 


business as a sugar refiner. The deceased was a 
prominent member of the Peace Society ; he took a 
conspicuous part in the operations of the Anti- 
Slavery Society ; was one of the foremost advocates 
of the temperance movement in the west of England, 
and was strongly in favour of the adoption of the 
Permissive Liquor Bill. The — was aged 
sixty-four. : 
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A RITUALISTIC VIEW OF NON CON. 
FORMIST SERVICES. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Our Dissenting Brethren,” 
a „special correspondent” of the Church Times is 
visiting the leading Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship in London, with a view of affording to his 
brother Churchmen information ‘respecting the 
rites and ceremonies, the prayers and sermons, the 
sayings and doings of certain religious communities 
which have from time to time separated themselves 
from the National Church.” 

He has undertaken the work to examine how far 
Dissenting modes of worship and instruction are 
likely to help, or hinder, that reunion of Noncon- 
formists with the English Church which many 
Churchmen have come to desire. He also adds, 
that considering the leakage which is constantly 
going on from Nonconformist congregations, and 
the number of persons once members of those bodies 
who, feeling a spiritual void unsupplied by their 
systems, attach themselves to Ritualistic’ churches,” 
he views the places of worship he describes in the 
light of preparatory schools for many future 
Catholics.” While, however, admitting the 
„leakage of which the writer speaks, we doubt 
that it to any great extent takes the direction 
of Ritualism. 

We have read the five articles which have 
already appeared with a good deal of interest— 
partly because of the evident strangeness to the 
writer of the worship and practices of Noncon- 
formists, and also because, while without display- 
ing any profundity or spiritual insight, he shows 
himself to be a close observer, and describes what 
bre sees with fairness and candour. 

Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury—of which Dr. 
Raleigh and the Rev. H. Simon are the ministers— 
was the first place of worship visited, and he 
speaks of the locality of the building as being ex- 
cellent, and the building itself as rather imposing. 
It holds about 1,800 people, he was told, and he 
found it nearly full, and he was gratified “‘to see 
so many young men present, and to observe that 
the greatest possible decorum was exhibited by all.” 
He describes the service and the preacher—evi- 
dently Mr. Simon—in the following terms :— 

The minister, a youngish north-countryman, with a 
handsome beard aud an earnest face, wore no gown or 
other distinctive ministerial vestment. There seemed 
no very definite plan in the order of service, which. 

d of a sequence of Scripture reading, 8 
the chanting of and extempcre er. 
reading struck me as particularly good, and I could not 
help wishing that some ef our clergy whom I could 
mention would learn to read the lessons in church in a 
more intelligent and intelligible manner than they do. 
The minister whom I speak of had evidently been 
taught to read aloud, and he did it as though ho felt 
that what be was reading was something which it con- 
cerned those presont to hear and to lay to heart. 

The singing he thought poor and unsatisfactory, 
and the chanting was heavy, and the people did 
not join in heartily. 

The passage in which the prayers ure described is 
worth quoting, for its suggestiveness in regard to a 
much debated question :— 


The prayer —I will not here call it the extempore 
prayer, for such prayers, like some other tmprompiy 
utterances, require careful preparation—was well con- 
structed and very comprehensive. Now I am not at 
all one to deny the usefulness of such prayer, There 
are times when it may be employed with effect, and 
great effect. Indeed, it isvery commonly employed by 
men of our school when giving retreats and meditations, 
We call such utterances colloquies, but the name 
given to them matters little. The object which we have 
in view is precisely the same as that aimed at by the 
Nonconformists —to wit, the raising of the souls of the 
audience to the closer spiritual contemplation of the 
Unseen. Still, I cannot belp feeling that to use no other 

ublic prayers than these must be unwholesome. 
— so far as listening and saylug Amen at the 
end—which response, by the way, as almost ina Able 
at Dr. Raleigh's chapel last Sunday—the congregation 
have nothing to do. They simply put themselves by an 
effort into a spiritual attitude to accept the devotional 
outpourings of another man's soul, All that they can 
do is to join, as we Catholics should say, in intention, 
Now this is obviously not enough for rational and 
responsible beings, anU I believe that in some Dissenti: g 
congregations this fact has been recognised, and set 
forms of prayer have in consequence been adopted, 
Still, I suppose, the prayers which are put up Sunday 
after Sunday in Nonconformist places of worship are 
very much like one another. As à rule the same things 
are prayed for every time, and the wording cannot have 
avy great variety. By the way, I noticed that more 
than once the minister last Sunday introduced into his 
prayers portions from our Matius service. There was a 
piece of the General Confession grafted in, aud also a 
sentence or two of tho prayer for all conditions of mer, 
Tue General Thauksgiving was alto drawn upon, U I 
recollect rightly. This, 1 suspect, is no uncommen 
custom. 

In another paper, referring to the service at 
Union Chapel, Islington, this subject is again 
referred to. t 

After the notico aforesaid\ had been delivered, the 
minister read the twenty-fifth Psalm, This was followed 
by a prayer, a considerable portion of which might 
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vail ourselves of them, 
N get the steel and buckram out of our 
mental as well as ecclesiastical, the nioré we 


with the ordi explanatory or ho | sermon 
f that an occ l “colloquy” or 
ntroducéd in af drditiaty setrtion 


ect if it were well done by a 


stanly minded preacer, wot wor one direct 


Mr. Simon's sermon was a decidedly able one, 
hud with « 2 deal of quiet earnest- 
Hees,” and . the people Were very tive, and 
appeared to be taking it in. 

It happened to be the first Sunday in the month, 
and therefore what is known as Communion Sun- 
day.” The Communion service is described with a 
minuteness which will surprise those who do not 
remember the difference which exists between 


Low Chufellmen that the minister's posi- 


brant has not even Nonconformist precedent to re- 
Then, again, he observes that 


inance” the pfinciple of 
of a choral was Notheded. In 
length of the service, there was quite 
this function, as there had been 

ce previously held. A reproof 
those Churchmen who, after an elabo- 
dismiss their choir, and drop down 


fle makes ail amusing bladder in describing the 
ion which followed the service j for, seeing 
that most of the offerings were wrapped in paper, 
he hints that it might be to conceal the smallness 
of the contributions!—the fact being that the 
papers were the members’ communion cards 
Auother Sunday was spent at Union Chapel, 
and, apparently, the Church Times om - 
could not ehtet that parish without 
having the acoustomed High-Church fling at the 
Evangelicals, who abound in the locality. 

The People have been taught by the clergy that there 


no difference between themselves and their 
Bent brettirdén, and the lesson has been learnt 


bla docurgoy. Tue people, finding that 
B e ö g héve f, Fee dod! les 
and P fé atid dartie#t. 


nana, not unnaturally prefer them e churches it 
the „ and with such teaching as they 
have had, I, for one, do not see how anybudy is to blame 
— It is quite that the Islingtonians gene- 
recognize L difference between St. Mary's 
Churoh in Upper-street, and Union in Compton- 
terrace—between Mr. Daniel Wilson Dr. Allon. 


A alight incident is followed by a reflection which, 
it is stiggested, marks a differences betweek) two 


had the cause in mind when acting as he did :— 
After the singing, he gave out a notice to this effect 
—**T have to remind you that five of our m 


in ng to the cause.“ 
try to make each one feel that ho or she is indi- 
concerned in all that goes on. 222 
fear, often neglect. Practically it is found 
next best Me fiat people something to 
with religion, is to give them the 
are doing something. 
musical part of the service made a good im- 
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sung irit than at Dr. 

— gr where, I think, the same book is 

the joined in much more heartily. 

, the sin , both of the Psalm and the 

was excellent. e choir of men and women 

sat in front of the organ, behind the pulpit, is well 

trained, and the music was more cheerful than any I 
have heard during my wanderings. 

The sermon was on suffering, and the sacra- 
mental grace of sufferiag” the preacher seemed to 
accept thoroughly ; but, excellent as this sermon 
was, it was an unsatisfactory one, simply because 
no one but a very thorough Catholic could expound 
this passage satisfactorily.” 

Our Catholic critic thinks it needless to say that 
for any one accustomed to Catholic worship, one 
Dissenting service a day is quite as much as one 
cares to join in”; but a notice that there would 
be a special service for working men induced him 
to make the sacrifice required to attend the service 
at night also. It is admitted that neither Episoo- 
paliang nor Nonconformists have got a thorough 


? 
1 


0 


hold on the lower stratum of society, but when the 
writer repeats the usual statement about Dissenters 
hot touching the labouring population, and is ‘‘ not 
sure that they try much to do so,” he forgets that 
this very series of papers shows how little he knows 
of tue people of Whom he so confidently speaks. 
Weill, at this a thete was a grand 
oongregatlon cettaiily,” be E 
So far as I could indge there wos ene labouring 
man in the place. Mind, I am quite open to doftéction, 
but this is my opinion, judging only as a stranger can 
udge, „ the use of his eyes aud by his discriminating 
se. If I am not mistaken, the great mass of the 
le —Shall Mees were either regular 
at ta at tle chapel, or were drawn by 
from some of the neigh congregations. 
I should be glad to think that the other tenth was made 
up of real outsiders. 
The service was suitable for the class alleged not to 


have been present; but the hyniins and the singing 


1 to Have sttuck the visitor. 

@ Hfttind dn Sund t tig ty t and capital! 
sung by the abc nd watt to 1 ip y the — 
tion. The first was that excellent Hytfin of Mr. Dix s, 


written for The People’s Hymnal,” and begifining 
Come unto Me, ye weary.” It was sung to one of the 
Jerusalem the Golden” melodies. The second — 
was Fabers Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go.“ It i 


is 
impossible to help noting as a fact of some significance 


only two hymns sung at this Nonconformist 
en Service,” as it would be called, were written, 
the one by an éx rr 
man. I Wonder . the @ in Dr. 
oh’s che knew this. * thie way, the pleco 
in tHid little s#lection is Bishop Heber 'i Trinity Sunday 
on the we oye Ken's Glory to Thee, my God, 
night.” 6 bcotiipiler pe meg upon upon the 
right principle, because the und liberal 
one, viz., to use whatever he thought would help to 
raise people's hearts to God, no matter whence derived. 


It is no long since both Church people and Dis- 
unters 21 think that the more narrow-minded 
y Were the more ce 


ny they were in tho marrow 
way that leadeth unto life.“ 


Next week we will acquaint our readers with the 
critic’s opinion of what he saw and heard at Surrey 
chapel, at Crown-court (Dr. Cumming’s), and the 
Surrey Tabernacle. 


NOTANDA: 


Like the fabled Magnetic Moutitain of the “Arabian 
Nights,” the North Pole seems to be irresistably atttac- 
tive. Another Arctic expedition is being pressed on 
the Government by a considerable section of the 
scientific world, and a députation will shortly wait on 
the Premier to tirge thé desirability of the Union Jack 
rice gail lédding the van of northern discovery; and 
already a great deal of flousense is béitig talked and 
written about England keeping up ber rightful 
prestige. Truly a matter worth a vast amount of 
prestige! The gains of further research are most in- 
tangible. The loss, the dreary chronicles of the past 
only too sadly presage. The exploration of the un- 
Known aHores of the northern side of Greenland is indi- 
cated as the object an expedition should have in view; 
to get higher north than ever before accomplished, 
being evidently the real source of much of the enthusiasm 
with which the adventure is regarded. This is but in- 
fatuation. Round the North Pole is what the Scotch 
would term a veritable kenna quhair.” Says Pope in 
his Essay on Man — 

Ask where's the north ? at York, tis on the Tweed; 


In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 


And very probably fresh explorers would sail away into 
the mystic region hinted at in the last line, to meot 
with the same fate es Sir Joho Franklin and many 
another brave yet rash investigator. Some of the 
northern savages have a belief that the Aurora Borealis 
is owing to the merriment of ghosts, and surely if there 
were any such, more than sufficient graves in the 


Arctic circle testify to English enterprise to render it 


_ undesirable that the augmentation of such ghastly hilarity 


should be hasarded. England, at all events, has done 
sufficient for prestige in that d , and for the sake 
of prospective explorers, their families and friends, it 
may well be hoped that Mr. Gladstone will turn a deaf 
ear to those who would urge on so futile an expedition. 


The proverb says many hands make light work, and 
the same rule holds good as to heads, or at all 
events it should be so considered by those connected 
with the forthcoming “ Life of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt,” announced for publication in January by Messrs. 
Longmans. This has been compiled by Drs. 
Ave-Lallemant, Dove, and Herr Julius Léwenberg in 
commemoration of the centenary of Humboldt's birth. 
In addition, Professor Kari Bruhns, Director of the 
Leipzig Observatory, is the editor, while the Misses 
Jane and Caroline Lassell have acted as translators from 
the German, so that the work ought in every way to 
attain a high standard, and render another Life super- 
fluous. 


The money-lending harpies who are always seeking 
whom they may devour, made a grand mistake in 
supposing the Mr. Goschen who figures on the books of 
Oriel College to be a young sion of some wealthy 
family, when it was after all the First Lord of the 
Admiralty himself, Circulars have several times been 


- — - — — 


— 


forwarded tim under this impression, of course offering 


any amount of peduntary aid. The hon. gentleman's 
exposure of the evil cantiot fxi) to do good, and if a few 
more similar mistakes were made, it might stir up an 
organisation for the purpose of é6Xpdsing’ those whe 
make a livelihood, and considerably more, by discount- 
ing the prospective livelihood of the “‘ curled datlings’’ 
of society, Grown wiser by experience, the touting 
usurers will doubtless make due investigation ere 
forwarding their circulars for the future, and take every 
preeatition to ersure thre destination being a veritable 
land of Goschen, not dsterile one, as on the occasion 
referred to. 

The remarkable article respecting prayer for the sick, 
Which recently appeared in the Contemporary Review, 
fs now definitely stated to be by Sir Henry Thompson, the 
eminent surgeon to the University College Hospital ; Pro- 
fessor Tyndall beſug merely the introducer of it to the 
readers of that serial, and not the author, as commonly 
attributed. Thearticle signed, he Author of Hints 
‘towards a Serious Attempt to Estimate the Value of 
„the Prayer for the Sick, which appoured in the 
Contemporary Review for October, was also written by 
Sir Henry Thompson, so that the prayers which severaf 
American association# Have been offering for Professor 
Tyndall, under the belief that he wrote tho first paper, 
were entirely misapplied. Tennyson, however, says :— 

More things are wrought by prayer, 

Than the world dreams of. 
So perhaps they were not lost, for it is evident that the 
Professor is in considerable sympathy with the views 

ut forth by bis friend. Sir H. Thompson was knighted 

or professional; services rendered to the late King of 
the Belgians, isa member of the Reform, Athenzum, 
aud other clubs; also of numerous scierttific societies. 


The muclt lattded and criticised “‘Hymus, Aneient 
and Modern, are, it is rumoured, to have yet 
another appendix, which, if trué, will make the volume 
hotie the more appreciated, as such constant changes 
are betli incotivenient and expensive. By the way, how 
is it that the names of the authors of the hymns are not 
appended, as is in the case in most hymma's? Can the 
Nonconformist origin of not a few in the selection have 
anything to do with the omission? Though, to be sure, 
the parents would in many instances hardly recognise 
their own progeny ; such are the numerous alterations 
which, without permission, have been made. 


A leadin of Boston gives expression to a com- 
plaint which, allowing for circumstances, holds good of 
other cities than the Modern Athens, Literary Empo- 
rium, City of Notions, and Hub of the Universe, as it is 
variously designated by its admirers. The young ladies 
of that city, observes the; i alluded to, are fluent 
quoters of Schiller and Goethe, but are unable to cite 
a single couplet of Pope, or tell whether Washington 
Irving was an Englishman or an American, This, with 
vatiations, is, we fear, a common failing. Young 
wotflen—and men, too, for that matter—give, as a rule, 
more attention to foreign than home genius, in the same 


mode than to have acquatrtance with Snowdon and the 
Wye. In fact, more study ts usually devoted to things 
far than near; a weed from Japan receivimg more 
notice than an Euglish flower; and so on in nearly 
every object. The happy medium of eembining know- 
ledge both of one’s own and other countries seems to be 
lost sight of in the endeavour to appear clever on the 
8 of a few acquirements. B. 


OUR STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTS. 


There were a few errors in our last week’s Supple- 
ment, which we proceed to take note of, reserving 
the corrections for subsequent revision of the tables. 
Our enumerator at Canterbury says it is a mistake 
to say that the choir of the cathedral is not used for 
service. There are daily services in the morning 
and one in the afternoon; also on Sundays. This 
makes no difference in the figures, as allowance was 
made for the sittings. The last of the notes for 
Gateshead should read—‘‘ Owing to the inaccuracy 
in the 1851 returns there is a seeming but not per- 
haps a real decrease in the places of worship of some 
denominations. In the Tynemouth Table there is 
a typographical error. The increase between 1851 
and 1872 should been ‘‘ 6,979” instead of ‘‘ 6,079.” 
A very late alteration was the cause of this error. 
There are two and not five Ritualistic Churches in 
the borough. In the Burnley Table some correction 
is needed which may be thus stated: 

OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


1851. 1872. Ine 
Churches. Sittings. Churches. Sittings. Churches. Sittings. 
+ 3,840 9 5,790 5 1,950 
THE CORRECT STATEMENT. 

3 3,240 9 5,949 6 2,709 
The error arose from the impossibility of our enume- 
rator being able to get official Church information 
on the subject. His request was completely ignored. 
These are all the corrections needed, so far as we 
are at present aware, in the thirty tables of our 
third Supplement. 

Quite a controversy has arisen in the Sheffield 
Independent relative to our statistics for that town. 
The Rev. Mr. Milton, a local clergyman, alleges 


| that we have simply added the new chapels to 


way that to rave of the Rhine and the Alps is more the 
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the numbers for 185l—an absurd statement, dis- 
proved by the fact that all the 72 statistics were 
collected separately, and sent up to us by the local 
enumerator, and that those published in the Non- 
conformist were, as he says, an accurate copy 
the 51 returns being added in our own office. In 
the comparative statement we credited the Con- 
gregationalists with an increase of two places of 
worship, whereas five new ones have been erected 
in the interval—the disparity arising, no doubt, 
from the lapse of temporary places. Relative to 
the churches of Sheffield, our enumerator gives in 
the Independent an important statement. As in a 
score of other places, we are charged with under- 
stating the increase, and crediting the Church of 
England with five instead of twelve new ehurches 
since 1851. Here is a simple explanation :— 


Places of worship returned in 1851 . 0 23 
Churches then existing as enumerated below“ 16 


District * or mission rooms : : 7 
Increase as stated by the Nonconformist : 8 


Churches erected since 1851, as returned in Wm. 
White’s Directory ; . : . , 12 
The seven district preaching or mission rooms will no 

doubt include the roonis used by the incumbents of the 
new ecclesiastical districts (created in 1851) before the 
erection of their respective churches, which, when 
erected, though increasing the accommodation, would 
not alter the number of places of worship. 


It will thus be seen that the alleged injustice to 
the Established Church in Sheffield in our com- 
parative statement was no injustice at all. There 
were seven temporary ‘‘preaching or mission 
rooms” which were abandoned when the new 
churches were erected. So that, inasmuch as the 
actual present church accommodation in Sheffield 
is admitted to be correct, the comparison between 
the two periods is perfectly fair. There is, it is 


true, an increase of only five instead of twelve 


churches, because seven have lapsed, but the in- 
crease of sittings arising from the substitution of 
regular and commodious churches for mission- 
rooms is accurately recorded. 

We have received a copy of the National Church 
(the organ of the Church Defence Institution) for 
November. The greater part of it is occupied withthe 
subject of our statistics, mainly with the familiar ex- 
tracts from local Tory papers denouncing our com- 
parative statements. What has been said above 
relative to Sheffield, applies also to the other towns. 
Bradford, Bristol, etc. The National Church 
besides gives the result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the Wolverhampton branch of the 
Church Defence Institution into the statistics of 
that borough. Their mode of dealing with the 
matter is interesting as a sample of what is, we 


suppose, to be done in respect to other places. We 


put the two aggregate statements together for the 
sake of comparison :— 
OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


1872. Increase on 1851. 
Place of Wor. Sittings. Place of Wor. Sittings. 
Ch. of Eng... 38 30, 824 15 10,321 
All ethers ...114 43,448 40 15,496 
CHURCH INSTITUTION STATEMENT. 
1872. Increase on 1851. 
Place of Wor. Sittings. Place of Wor. Sittin gs 
Ch. af Eng... 46 38,396 23 16,133 
Protestant f . 
— 106 37,872 39 14,502 


This disparity is great, and it is easily accounted 
for. First eleven places of worship and their sit- 
tings are eliminated by the Wolverhampton Church 
defenders because they belong to Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, Jews, &c., with whom Protestant 
Dissenters can have no religious sympathy”! But 
this is no question at all between the Church of 
English and Protestant Dissenters, but between a 
State Church and religious bodies outside of it. 
The distinction thus drawn is therefore nonsensical. 
Ours was not a theological but a statistical inquiry, 
and no reasonable man will accept so absurd a 
distinction. Suppose the Roman Catholics, &c., 
were in anenormous majority outside the Church, 
would they*then be eliminated? Then the figures 
are further manipulated by another ingenious pro- 
cess. According to this authority the Protestant 
Dissenting places of worship occupy an area of 
213,516 square feet, giving 5§ square feet for each 
sitting. Applying the tame rule to the Church of 
England our critics secure 7,572 additional and 
imaginary sittings, though the Diocesan Calendar 
gives but 30,824, including eleven mission stations. 
Our opponents say that ‘‘ sittings are generally esti- 
nated in round numbers.” Who estimates them? 
The officials? Then why assume that Church 
officials must always be right and Dissenting offi- 
cials always wrong? The best proof of our fair- 

„ Churches existing in 1851 :—Parish Church, St. Paul's, 
a a eh eee 
moor)? Obeiet Church tAttercliffe). Holy Trinity (Darnall), 

Fulwood, Crookes, Heeley. 
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ness in this matter is that in a large number of 
returns the capacity of Dissenting places of worship 
is given at less than in 1851, but for the Church, 
its own estimate is not departed from. These 
transparent devices for whittling away majorities, 
as indicated by sittings, are too ingenious to go 
down with the public. We have given the Church 
sittings at their own estimate, making due allow- 
ance for mission rooms. We have given Dissenting 
sittings according to official information, which 
often brings them down below that of twe:ty years 
ago. The public will judge which is the true and 
the fairer method. 


Epitome of News. 


On Thursday the Queen received at Wiudsor, 
with considerable state, the Japanese Ambassador 
and his suite, who lunched at the castle before their 
return to London by special train in the afternoon. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke preached before the 
Queen on Sunday in the private chapel at Windsor. 

The Court is expected to leave for Osborne about 
the 17th instant. Her ~s vagy will spend this 
Christmas in the Isle of Wight. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have returned 
to Sandringham from Gunton. Their royal 
highnesses received the members of the Japanese 
Embassy. 

The expected visit of Mr. Disracli and the 
Viscountess Beaconsfield to Sandringham is post- 
poned on account of the health of the viscountess. 

The foundation stone of St. Mark’s parochial 
schools, Hamilton-terrace, St. John's-wood, was 
laid on Saturday by Princess Christian’ 

A Cabinet Council was held onSaturday. It was 
attended by all the Ministers except the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Duke of Argyll. Most of the members 
of the Cabinet have left town for their country 
residences. 

The Dublin Evening Mail states that the Irish 
University Bill is drawn, and is of a most sweeping 
character, entirely destroying Trinity College. This 
statement must be received cum grund. 

Mr. Miall will address his constituents, in St. 
George’s Hall, Bradford, on Thursday evening, the 
16th of January next. 

Lady Doughty, in extremia, was on Saturday 
examined by counsel for the Crown and for the 
Claimant,” at Tichborne House, near Alresford. 

It is stated that Mr. Henry Ancell, of the Admi- 
ralty, has resigned his position of manager of the 
Civil Service Co-operative Society, upon his appoint- 
ment by Mr. Goschen to a chief clerkship of 8501. a 
year at ow House, upon the condition that he 

ave up his co-operative intment. 
e 4 —— was stendy this morning, with 
a moderate demand at previous rates. It is thought 
only half the wheat area is sown in the United 
Kingdom. The difference in value of spring-sown 
and autumn-sown wheat on the English crop is 


estimated as not likely to be less than five to ten 
compete for the grand — as the best in the show 


millions sterling. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Forster proposes, through 


the Vicar of Bradford, to give the grammar school 


of that town an exhibition for two years from the 
Ist January next, renewable for a further period of 
two years on certain reasonable conditions, the ex- 
hibition to be open to candidates from all the 
public elementary schools in the borough. The 
examination is fixed for the 15th of January next. 

The Rev. A. Horne, Baptist minister, of Ather- 
ton, was knocked down and killed by an engine as 
he was crossing the railway at Wigan Station on 
Wednesday night. 

Through the breaking of a winding chain at the 
Springwell Colliery, Dawley, in Shropshire, eight 
men have lost their lives. | 

Two men were on Friday convicted at the 
Manchester Assizes of personation at the recent 
municipal election in that city. 


to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
Mr. Disraeli has suggested to those citizens of 
Glasgow who desired to entertain him at a public 


banquet, that ‘‘ owing to an alarming change in the 
state of Lady Beaconsfield,” the pro should 
for the present be renounced. The Glasgow Town 


Council have decided unanimously to confer on the 
right hon. gentleman the freedom of the city. 

The governing body of Rugby School have ad- 
dressed a letter to Dr. Hayman to the effect that if 
he is not prepared to act in future in a spirit of 
cordial will towards Mr. Scott, the governing 
body think it due to the interests of the school that 
Dr. Ha should lose no time in retiring from the 
office of head master. 

Lord Shrewsbury has just met the — „. on 
his Worcestershire estates, and in the course of his 
address to them he ised the importance of 
supplying the agricultural labourer with a good 
home. There was a want of cottage accommodation 
upon some of his estates, but he was doing his best 
to meet it, and if he lived, all his Worcestershire 
tenants should have proper cottages u their 
farms. At present he was carrying out work 
upon his estates in Cheshire. — 

A man named William A the occupier of a 
room in the Rising Sun Tavern, Cloth Fair, has been 
convicted before 1 .— * . marin used 1 
for the 24 of betting. His lo p im 
a penalty of 50/. * 

m the wild region of Prawle Point, on the 
coast of Devon, there comes a terrible story. An 


| yesterday at Islington. 


Italian seaman, who had formed one of a crew of a 
ship which lately ran ashore at Prawle, made a 
* and unprovoked attack upon several ns 
in the village, and wounded them with a knife. A 

arty started in pursuit of the fellow, and as it wag 
ound impossible to disarm him, one of them stryck 
him on the forelicad with a cutlass and instantly 
killed him. 


— 


Miscelluntous. 


— — 
A New Puase or Fru Epvucation.—A rather 
curious use is to be made of the Prince Consort 


Memorial in Hyde Park. On favourable afternoons 


it is largely visited by boarding-sehools. The girls 
are marched to the place in, files, and whilst they 
aos the statues a kind of extemporary lecture 
is delivered. Where Cicero was born and what he 
did ; how Wolsey rose and fell from his high estate ; 
and what works Beethoven composed and what was 
his reward; how Milton sang, Stephenson toiled; 
Chatham thundered, Nelson fought, Flaxman de- 
signed, Goethe dreamed, and Galileo suffered ; this 
and much more is related.—Court Journal. 

Muniricent Brovests. — The following have 
been left to various charities by*the late Lady 
Wheler, second daughter of the late Rev. W. Carus 
Wilson :—Church Missionary Society, 5,000“. 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, 5,000/. ; British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 5,000/.; endowment of 
Heworth Church, 5,000/.; endowment of Drax 
Vicarage, 5,000/. ; London City Mission, 3,000/. ; 
the Religious Tract Society, 2,000/.; the Irish 
Society, 2,0001. ; the Jews’ Socicty, 1,000/. ; and 
the Colonial Church Society, 1,000/. 

Tue Loss or tre Royat Abra. — The Board 
of Trade inquiry into the loss of the Royal Adelaide 
was concluded on Saturday. A witness named 
Samuel Smith stated that the captain was the 
fourth to come ashore from the ship. Edward 
Way, Trinity pilot, said that had he been on board 
the Royal Adelaide he could have got her out of the 
bay with more sails set. John Woolley, the 
second mate, said that when the captain went 
ashore there had been five women saved before 
him, but he could not say how many men. The 
court will report their decision to the Board of 
Trade. 

Tue NATTONAL Epvucation Leacus.—-A great 
series of meetings in connection with the National 
Education League is now in course of arrangement 
for January, preparatory to the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, when proposals are expected for the amend- 
ment of the Education Act. Amongst the places 
at which meetings will be held are Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Norwich, Brighton, and, finally, London. 
Many members of Parliament, and well-known 
ministers, and gentlemen of influence, have con- 
sented to speak; and it is anticipated that a great 
demonstration on behalf of League principles will 
be made. 

Tue Surrurietp Cron Far Srock Snow opened 
The quality of the show is 
avove the average. ‘The three animals selected to 
were—Mr. Overman's Devon steer, which obtained 
the first prize in that class ; the splendid shorthorn 


which obtained the first prize for Sir W. de Capell 


Brooke in that class; and the magnificent Scotch 
— ox exhibited by Mr. J. Bruce, of Burnside, 
‘ochabers, Elgin. After a most exciting competi- 
tion of nearly an hour, the shorthorn was removed, 
and after a 4 * struggle between the Devon and 
tle Scot, the blue riband of the show was finally 


awarded to the latter. 


— — 


Each of them was 
sentenced, under the provisions of the Ballot Act, | 


THe Rev. C. H. Spurceon AND SERGEANT 
Bates.—On Sunday Sergeant Bates was amongst 
Mr. Spurgeon’s auditors at the Tabernacle, and at 
the conclusion of the forenoon service thesergeant, 
by request of the preacher, met him in the study. 
Mr. Spurgeon there presented the se t with a 
copy of each of his two works, ane OV Morn- 
ing,” and Evening by Evening. r. Bates 
warmly pressed the reverend gentleman to visit the 
United tates, and assured him that no — — 
clergyman could expect a heartier welcome there 
from all classes than Mr. Spurgeon. The reverend 
gentleman, who seemed much moved by the warmth 
which which the sergeant p.eferred his request, 
regretted that he could not promise to visit the 
States, as his work in London was more than he 
could accomplish, and pleasantly remarked with 
regard to this invitation to visit the New World, 
that while Alexander sighed for two worlds to 
conquer, he, Mr. Spurgeon, had quite enough on 
hand in trying to conquer one. 

A Cockney RMI NOCEROS.— The ship Orchis, from 
Singapore, brought over a male and a female rhino- 
ceros. The former died on the voyage; the latter 
has given birth to a young one in the Victoria 
Docks. Both are now at a house in the Commer- 
cial-road. The mother—a great beast about ten 
feet long and about four feet six inches high—has 
been hitherto very quiet, but now she is getting a 
little savage, even though she has a nice warm horse 
rug tied over her, and the best of food. The 
little animal seems quite strong and active, and 
walks about by himself, going into his box or lying 
down by his mother when he has had his dinner. 
„have tasted the milk of the rhinoceros,” says 
Mr. Frank Buckland in describing this incident in 
the Times. It is excellent. I suppose I am about 
the only man who has tasted rhinoceros milk and 
eaten a steak of young hippopotamus in London. 
We must look out for new articles of diet in theso 
bard times,” 
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SUMMARY. 


Tne second series of Cabinet councils is now 
closed, and there can be little donbt that the 
Ministers, who have now separated for their 
Christmas rest, have traced the outlines of their 

me for the ensuing session. The leadin 
questions that will be submitted to Parlidmen 
ure pretty well known. Perhaps the test 
curiosity is evinced as to the way in which the 
Government will deal with the perplexing 
problem of University education in Ireland 


the t topic of the year,” as it has been 
described. ‘The Daily Telegraph, which is 
believed often to write under Ministerial inspi- 
ration, has an article which very likely if dimly 
reflects the views of the Cabinet. e gist of 
it is contained in the following extract :—‘‘ We 
have attempted in Ireland to impart creedless 
and colourless teaching, and the scheme has 
failed. What we can do is to establish or 
develope a really impartial University which will 
be the t source of Jegrees in Ireland—which, 
by its Softy character, will inspire respect and 
through its impartiality, secure the confidence of 
all. t this is not impossible, the University of 
London es. It has conducted examinations 
in Irish Catholio Colleges —its examiners testing 
and certifying the success of priestly teachers 
and of priest-taught boys. y should not 
there flourish across the Channel a simitar in- 
stitution, that will thus close the era of Bec- 
tarian professors and schoolmasters, syuabbling 
for the loaves and fishes of the State?” So far, 
well. But this is not the whole question. Some 
of the more recent declarations of Mr. Gladstone 
would seem to imply that he is not disposed to 
endow a Catholic College. On this point, how- 
ever, the Ministerial organ is silent. Such an 
institution can only be bolstered up by State 
aid, for the Irish Catholic laity of the profes- 
sional classes are no means enamoured of 
ecclesiastical education. But if Ministers are 
p to establish a national university on 
the basis of that of London, without assisting 
any sectarian institution out of collegiate or 
public resources, they will pores a plan with 
which, in principle, Liberals and Nonconformists 
will have reason to be satisfied. 

From east and south there is still news of 
severe es and del of rain. Around 
Denmark the devastation and loss of life caused 
5 the invasion of the shores and islands by 

o Baltic * 1 3 b 1 winds, * ve = 
a ing. In Italy the ruction brought 
x Lary by the overflow of the great rivers 
assumés the magnitude of a national calamity. 
Incessant rains and frequent gales are our own 
experience, not very customary so late in the 
year. That the general health of our large 
cities and towns does not suffer from the ex- 
ceptional mildness of the season, the reports of 
the Registrar-General bear witness. Our 
streets and thoroughfares are well flushed, and 
the poor have felt few of the hardships of 
winter. But one-half at least of the work of 
our farmers has been left undone, and spring 
sowing will not make up for the loss of autumn 
sowing. To a great extent, so prolonged has 
been the wet season, the land cannot be tilled, 
or the seed sown, as is usual at this season. 

The latest news from Paris indicates that the 
antagonism of the Royalists to M. Thiers has 
not ceased. In one of the Bureaux which are 
to examine the Dufaure propositions, the Duc 
de Broglie, the President’s most implacable 
opponent, has been chosen chairman by a 
majority of one against the Ministerial candi- 
date. e Commission to consider the whole 
Constituti nal question will hardly make much 
progress this side of Christmas, but the majority 
are said to be more determined than ever to 
limit the powers of the Executive by a minute 
definition of Ministerial resportsibility, and by 
subordinating every Constitutional project to 
this restrictive measure. It remains to be seen 
whether time is on their side, or on that of 


‘President Thiers. 


The Herrenhaus at Berlin has caved in.” 
After the appointment of some twenty-four new 
peers, the result was likely enough. The much- 
contested and once-rejected Districts Adminis- 
tration Billcame up on Saturday for renewed con- 
sideration in that assembly. One amendment 
having been rejected by 114 to 87, further opposi- 
tion to the details of the measure was withdrawn, 
andon ay og dng bill bya majority of 25. 
This is the i ment of the important 
domestic reforms demanded by public opinion in 
Prussia. It will hardly be long before a more 
Liberal Ministry will be installed at Berlin. 
General von Roon, the Minister of War, has finally 
retired from public life; Count Eulenberg, who 
has just vanquished the Junker party, to 
which his affinities have hitherto drawn him, is 
year of his position; and Prince Bismarck is 
disabled from active public life by illness. Who 
are the rising statesmen of Prussia ? 

We have just uired, so to „a new 
— Basutoland, a South African region, 
well known in connection with the famous 
chief 922.2 — for some time 
unat rritory, greatly coveted by the 
boers of the Orange Free States, who Sent onl 
restrained from 5 = Be by fear of Britis 
influence. Lord Kimberley has decided for- 
mally to annex Basutoland as a Crown colony. 
There can be no doubt that the Kaffir popula- 
tion will be highly delighted at this decision, 
and that they are a | of aborigines well 
entitled to British protection. We dare say 


the Colonial Minister had renbons for 
taking this step, which will in due time be laid 
before Parliament. It is a further advance 
towards a great South African Confederation 
which can exist in astute of semi-independence, 
and be no burden to the Mother Country. 

As we write, the members of the Convocation 
of Oxford University are deciding the question 
whether or not Dean Stanley shall be one of the 
select preachers for this year. A portion of the 
High Church party, led by the Rev. J. W. 
Burgon, have organised an oe to the 
nomination of the Dean. he grounds of 
opposition are unequivocally stated in a 
letter to the Vice-Chancellor, in which Mr. 
Burgon says—‘‘I cannot think the advo- 
cate of the Westminster Abbey sacrilegious 
Communion, the patron of Mr. Vance the 
Unitarian teacher, the partisan of Mr 
Voysey the infidel, the avowed champion 


of a negative and cloudy Christianity 
which is reall reparing the way for 
the rejection of all revealed truth, a fit 


person to be selected to address the youth of 
this place from the University pulpit.” The 
movement is supported by Dr. Trower, late 
Bishop of Gibraltar, Dean (Goulburn, Dr. 
Cotton, Professor Burrows, and other men of 
eminence in the High-Church party, but no 
Episcopal name 2 connected with it. 
This is a question, however, in which the 
cle are most likely to follow, not their 
spiritual guides, but their prejudices, and there 
can be no doubt, we suppose, that a great preju- 
dice against the Dean of Westminster does 
exist not only at Oxford, but elsewhere. See, 
however, to what all this leads—one of the 
most liberal-minded men in the Established 
Church openly denounced as a ‘‘ heretic,” and 
the utmost endeavours made to prevent him 
from occupying the postof preacher. Of course, 
if Dean Hanley cannot fit to preach at 
Oxford, he cannot be fit to preach at West- 
minster, or to hold any office in the Church. 
What an illustration all this is of the critical 
condition of the Establishment! 


DISPERSION OF THE CRISIS IN 
FRANCE. 


As we verge towards Christmas, the annual 
season of concord and rejoicing, things in 
general appear to be almost noiselessly 
into their proper places. For example, a bril- 
liant shower of November meteors, which lasted 
nearly a whole night, and which showed that 
some belt of planetary dust and fragments had 
come into collision with the earth’s atmosphere, 
has duly exhibited itself and passed away - 
lessly for at least another twelve months. The 
f strike has missed its aim, and, 
ike 

Vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on t’other side, 
has come to signal, and, we must add, well- 
merited grief. The Prussian House of Lords 
has given its final sanction to the Counties 
Administration Bill which they had rejected 
a few weeks ago by a decisive majority, and the 
Constitutional struggle in Prussia having, 
whilst it lasted, excited powerful sensations, 
has now, after the infusion of a little new 
blood into the feudal body, quietly thrown off 
its extra heat and subsided into rest. France, 
too, has undergone a marvellous modification of 
her feelings and her ition since the issue of 
our last number. The two conflicting powers 
—the Government of M. Thiers and the 
National Assembly—whose collision was almost 
momentaril og a with misgiving all over 
Europe and with dread in France itself, have 
unexpectedly met in the ns of their re- 
ve leaders, and bowed, and said kind 

things to each other, and arran for little 
administrative changes which will allow each, 
for the time being, to retreat under cover from 
extreme positions of hostility, and to give time 
for further reflection. | 

Most of our readers will probably call to 
mind the extreme tension of national feelin 
which was brought about in 1869 in the Uni 
oy orn by the 2 conduct of the House 
of Lords when. dealing with the Irish Church 
Bill in Committee, and the sudden relaxation 
of that tension by the visit of Lord Cairns to 
Earl Granville, in which, as leader of the hostile 
Opposition, he offered concessions which the 
Government were able to accept. So 
away the Parliamentary crisis of that period, 
and very much in like manner has — away 
a similar, but even more dangerous, crisis at 
Versailles. The Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier has 
been the Lord Cairns of the occasion. The 
ablest representative, perhaps, of the Right 
Centre and the Right, seems to have espied 


before his * had irretrievably committed 
themselves the more audacious pilotage of 
M. Broglie, the. rock ahead upon which 
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Monarchy would inevitalig split. He, there- 
fore, quietly gained an interview with the Pre- 
sident of the Republic, and, to all substantial 
ends, offered to submit to a change of course. 


The point of agreement between M. Thiers 
and his political opponent consist almost exclu- 
sively in that personal modification of the 
Government which will give room for the 
Monarchists to boast that they have established 
Ministerial responsibility, and which will leave 
room to the President of the Republic to 
pursue unchanged the line of policy which 
was shadowed forth in his Message. M. 
Goulard has succeeded to M. Dufaure, as 
Minister of the Interior. M. Fourton has been 
2 to tho post of Publio Works, vacated by 

. Goulard. M. Leon- Say accepts the portfolio of 
Finance, and M. Calmon succeeds the latter in 
the Prefecture of thy Seine. These changes 
slightly heighten thé*Conservative complexion 
of the Government, but do not, in the least 
degree, oo eee M. Thiers in regard to Con- 
stitutional change. The Republic, such as it is, 
will continue to be a ublic. The proposed 
„fighting Government will be gently dropped 
out of sight, carrying with it much damage to 
the reputation of MM. Rouher, Batbie, and 
some others. But, from the tone adopted by 
the various party organs of the press in Paris, 
it seems to be understood on all ds that the 
changes made by M. Thiers in his recent Minis- 
terial nominations, are formal in their character, 
rather than substantial in their purport. It 
cannot be said that the old man has once more 
gained a victory over his foes, but it may be 
said that, in the very height and whirlwind of 
their political passion, his foes have seen fit to 
effect a truce with him which he had not asked, 
and so to save France and themselves from a 
peril which they durst not brave. 


The fitful gleam of quiet, however, which has 
followed this ostensible compromise, must not 
be taken at more than its worth. It has in it 
no,trustworthy promise of permanence. It is 
not a settlement—it is only an indefinite 
adjournment of a settlement. The Right, in 
foregoing for the present their extreme demands, 
have not renounced them—the Left, in acquies- 
cing in the formal arrangements exacted from 
M. Thiers by the majority of the Assembly, do 
not intend to part with the Republican form of 
Government. M. Gambetta is playing the 
game of a ‘‘ masterly inactivity.” His journal 
—— the prudential move of the President 
of the Republic. But both parties will watc 
the future course of the Government wit 
keen-eyed jealousy. Any overt attempt to 
prepare the way for the triumph of either at the 
next general election, or to forestall its results, 
will instantly bring on a renewal of 
active conflict. As far as the National 
Assembly is concerned, the balance is held 
by the Right—as far as the present will of the 
country can be ascertained, the preponderance 
of power remains with the Left. he conve- 
nience of France is identified with the mainte- 
nance of social order and ce. The indem- 
nity has to be paid, and the occupied depart- 
ments to be vacated. M. Thiers’ policy and 

wer consist in the ability he has shown to 

oe transactions to a successful close, 
and both would be sacrificed in any premature 
struggle for a permanent constitution of the 
vernment. Whether he will succeed in ful- 
Uing his mission, remains still a matter of 
doubt. He has weathered the late storm, not 
without some slight d to his prestige. But 
he is a skilful helmsman. He is full of resource. 
He is steering, as best he can, towards a clearly 
defined destination. He may see fit to ease 
his ship a little here, and then a little there. But 
it does not seem likely that he will lose, or 
finally be driven out of his course—and every 
tempest of party passion which he survives, 
gives the country Fresh opportunity and will to 


rally found him, and see him safely to the end. 


THE LESSON OF THE GAS STRIKE. 


Ir has been said that one successful strike is 
sufficient to efface the teachings of a dozen 
failures, but there are occasions when the asser- 
tion — — reversed. The recent strike of the 
m itan gas-stokers is an illustration in 
— More than one leading unionist is be- 

to have predicted its failure. Their anti- 
cipations were correct. The combination col- 
lapsed more suddenly and completely than 
anyone could have expected. The men, ani- 
mated by the clannish spirit of standing by two 
or three of their own order, who had, they 
thought, been fighting their battle, appear to 
have acted upon a sudden impulse which led 
them to miscalculate their own strength, and 
the 2 and vigour 1 Ge — 
companies w prosperity me 
thus unexpectedly threatened. It is more than 


probable that had the gas-stokers sought the 
counsel of experienced unionist leaders, they 
would have averted the deplorable issue 
which has brought calamity upon them- 
selves and families. Unlike many trades in 
which unions have been formed, gas- 
stoking does not demand a high degree of 
skill, and a labourer of ordinary strength and 
intelligence can soon learn the trade, It takes 
years to make a good carpenter or mason, but 
a week is sufficient to convert an unskilled 
labourer into an efficient gas-stoker. Add to 
this that the rate of wages, considering the 
nature of the work, was good, the employment 
tolerably regular, and that there was a large 
amount of unskilled labour in the market, and 
we have at once an explanation of the speedy 
collapse of the strike. 

But the strike has been something more than 
a failure. It has tended seriously to affect the 
future welfare of the gas-stokers both in town 
and country, by the sudden increase in the 
number of workers. This is the great 
evil of injudicious strikes regarded from 
the worker’s point of view. Every increase of 
labourers, 2 — accompanied by a correspond 
ing increase of means of employment, means a 
decrease of wages. So well is this understood 
by experienced unionists, that strikes for com- 
paratively trivial objects, such as the dismissal 
of obnoxious managers, are discountenanced by 
them. But the men, as in the present case, are 
not always to be controlled by their leaders. 
Whatever may have been the nature of the 
provocation received by the metropolitan gas- 
stokers—and it does not appear to have been 
great—their policy was most short-sighted, un- 
wise, and unfair, as they by this time must un- 
reservedly admit. It would have been cheaper 
to have raised a small pension fund for the two 
men whose discharge formed the original source 
of dispute, than to have incurred the expense 
occasioned by loss of employment, to say 
nothing of the penalties threatened by the 
employers for breach of contract. The lesson 
is indeed a most severe one, and needs not, 

rhaps, the pending prosecutions to add to its 

itterness. There seems now hardly any 
necessity for the gas companies to follow up 
their victory, for neither fine nor imprisonment 
can increase the sense of humiliation on the 
part of the men, or render them more dejected 
and hopeless. 


Perhaps the fundamental blunder of the gas- 
stokers consisted in making the general public 
the chief sufferers by theirquarrel. This course 
invariably defeats its object. Where a strike 
has been supported by — opinion, it has 
generally been found that the comfort of the public 
was not directly imperilled. A strike of build- 
ing operatives or Lancashire factory-workers is 
not so speedily felt as a strike of gas-stokers or 
bakers. The failure of the bakers’ movement 
arose partially from the same causes as those 
which occasioned the defeat of the gas-stokers. 
People will not put up with dear bread or a 
short supply of gas merely because there has 
been a dispute between employers and employed ; 
and they decline to be made parties to thequarrel. 
Under such circumstances the men on strike 
suffered under a double disadvantage, and 
defeat could not be otherwise than inevitable. 
Nor were the inhabitants of the metropolis to 
blame for withholding their approval from the 
men. The threat of plunging ndon in dark- 
ness, and thereby suspending all industry and 
encouraging social anarchy, merely for a 
doubtful trade object, was a policy as selfish as 
it was unwarranted. As it was, the incon- 
venience and loss occasioned by the partial 
diminution of the supply of gas for some days 
Was enormous, y in the rer metro- 
politan districts, where the workmen had to 
substitute paraffin or candles for the customary 
means of artificial light. In some industrial 
establishments, the hands were compelled to 
cease working after dusk, and had the means of 
replacing the labour of the men on strike not 
been forthcoming, serious and wide-spread 
suffering and distress must have been created. 
The blow intended for the gas companies 
fell in reality on large numbers of the poorer 
and more helpless class of workpeople. Of 
course, the gas-stokers did not intend this 
result. They were thinking more of terri- 
fying their employers into submission than 
of the results so far as the public were 
concerned. This short-sighted selfishness cost 
them dear. Under ordinary circumstances, if 
proper notice had been given, the gas-stokers 
would have been certain of a fair share of 

ublic support, but their utter disregard of all 
but their own supposed interests, raised public 
opinion against them, and produced a general 
desire to assist the gas companies in tiding over 
the — 

Despite their viotory, the companies may have 
occasion to rue the strike, for it has opened 


afresh the whole question of metropolitan gas | 


supply. As a rule, the companies have not been 
so considerate of the public interests as to claim 
a right to much consideration for their own. 
Like all holders of monopolies, they are too apt 
to subordinate their duties and nsibilities 
to large dividends. They ought to be the ser- 
vants, not the masters of thecommunity. Until 
this fact is more generally recognised and acted 
upon we shall never have a proper gas abe. 
A better and cheaper light is not only desirable, 
but possible, were the gas companies less bent 
upon securing enormous profits. Compared 
with the scientific progress in other directions, 
the preeent mode of artificial illumination seems 
miserably defective. Those who have been to 
Paris and other continental cities cannot have 
failed to notice the superior purity of the 
compared with the dull yellow flame so peculiar 
to this metropolis. With the immense num- 
ber of public lamps at present used in the 
metropolis, the streets ought to be considerabl 
better lighted. The appearance of the Stra 
last week, when lit up by the electric light, 
was a marked contrast to the thoroughfares in 
which alone was used, and evoked many 
expressions of regret that the whole of London 
was not lighted by electricity instead of gas. 
Could the electric light be economically em- 
ployed, it would exercise a perceptible effect on 
the price of coals. More than this, it would 
— us to dispense with the use of those 
huge gasometers which so frequently dis- 
figure the suburbs of our cities and towns. 
But we fear these needed improvements will be 
reserved for another generation. We of this 
generation have become so accustomed to take 
things as we find them, that public improve- 
ment of this kind seem to regarded as 
unnecessary or unattainable. Perhaps when 
London becomes really self-governed, we may 
be of a different opinion. 


THE DELUGE. 


PERHAPS no more fascinating story was ever 
told than that which Mr. George Smith related 
to the Biblical Archwological Society last week 
the Chaldean Story of the Deluge. It is now 
nearly twenty-five years since Mr. Layard, 
after immense labour, transferred from Birs 
Nimroud to London the winged bulls 
and graven slabs on which, in cuneiform 
characters, is written much of the world’s 
history. For a time the hierog 


lyphics were, 
however, undecipherable, and it was not until 
the celebrated keystone was discovered at Behi- 
stan, in Persia, that Sir —— Rawlinson was 
enabled to construct a vocabulary by which the 
arrow-headed writing could be read. Once, 
however, this had n done, the path was 
comparatively easy for the erudite men who 
betook themselves to the task of discovering the 
secrets of the old Assyrian tablets, and to-day 
we have the result of fourteen years’ incessant 
labour, in a new and totally distinct version of 
the Deluge. It is true that we had already in 
support of the Biblical story the legend of 
Xisuthrus, the son of Berosus, chronicler of 
Chaldea; the Chinese story of Fah-he, who it 
will be remembered was represented as escapin 
from the flood with his wife, three sons, an 
three daughters ; the Indian tradition of Vishnu, 
who, in the shape of a fish or ark, saved man- 
kind; and the Persian legend of a mighty flood 
which covered the whole earth—but all these, 
with the exception of the f ents of Berosus, 
were lacking in the details which might 
be considered as corroborative of the 
record of the Bible. But at length we 
have a story, told by the old Assyrian 
tablets—tablets which once belonged to the 
library of the great King Assurbanipal, and 
which are themselyes some three or four 
thousand years old, a tale which in its very 
differences—and they are many—corroborates 
and strengthens the record with which we have 
long been familiar. Older even than the 
writings from which the sacred writ is compiled, 
they are yet copied doubtless from tablets yet 
undiscovered, but which are hidden in the 
world’s oldest city once known as Erech, now 
called Warka. Startling and strange indeed are 
the details of this wonderful legend; surprising 
in the very humanity which surrounds the 
whole, and which lends to them even more 
authority than they of themselves could perhaps 
claim. 

The story begins with the life and doings 
of the great King Izdubar, a potentate who 
probably lived and flourished very shortly 
after the flood had ceased, and the world had 
become in a measure repeopled. Covered with 
glory, happily married, sovereign of Erech. 
Izdubar is, however, mortal, and as the seeds of 
death begin to assert themselves in his system, 
he is like the rest of humanity then, and now, 
mightily disturbed. He learns, however, that 


one Sisit, who lives somewhere near the mouth 


b 
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anxious to benefit, if possible, by the 
and ad vice of this fortunate being, 
company with 

a voyage 


ris 


$F 


month and fifteen 


discerns Sisi the other side thereof, and 
with him discourses. 
that tho Goddess 
to inted ; she has fixed 
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ir fate has 
end dnaik, but of death a day is not known.” 
dubar then demands to know how it was that 
has been made a exception to the 
and to him the immortal one relates 


Deluge, his own piety and subse- 
ome story „and at 
of — egend with the — 

t 


FE 


great ship, and to cause to go 
of all life. The length and 
essel, though now undecipher- 
by the Deity; and then comes 
difference. Sisit is to launch 
The 2 — — 
maritime o, an at whereas in 
a . by and for an inland 
ew nothing of the sea, mentions 
speaks not of launching, both 
are given in the Chaldean story, 
ship is tried before her great 
ore than this, the writer of 
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e e de- Very dotailed . 
as a hu ip. Very detailed is 
the story as (yon isit discovers leaks 
on the trial of the vessel, but with measures of 


bitumen fills these up. He builds an altar for 
an offering, roofs the ship with reeds collects 
the seed of life, makes his family enter the 
vessel, and drives the beasts of the field into it 
also. Then he enters and ‘‘ shuts the door, 
iving the helm to a pilot (not mentioned in the 
Scriptures), and the rains begin to de- 

A discrepancy here again occurs in the 
given as to the duration of the storm. 
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„however, ‘thy 
oubt. The bright earth to a waste 
; it swept, it destroyed all life from 
the earth. The strong tempest over 
reached to heaven. Brother saw not 
; it did not spare the people. In 
feared the tempest, sought 
now intercodes for man: 1 
man; let him not, like the sons 
fishes, fill the sea.’’ At length a calm on- 
ship is resting on the Mount Nizir, 
is sent forth. Bat Sisit’s dove does 
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a raven at last being dos- 
ing away altogother. Then 
animals liberated, and sent forth to the 
winds; an altar is built; the gods 
assemble at the burning of the sacrifice, the 
„Great God” also being present. Bel, the 
warrior god, at whose instance it appears the 
came, is somewhat blamed for the de- 
he has caused. It is, however, 
announced, as in the Biblical record, that in 
future no such calamity shall occur, the god 
Hea ing Bel in the following words, 
which clearly refer to such a promise: 

of the gods ; warrior 

thou wast a tempest thou 

The doer of sin did his sin; the doer of eyil did his evil. 


be exalted, not be broken ; may be captive, not be 
lnstead of thee making a tempest, may lions increase 
be reduced. = 


instead of Yes — a tempest, may leopards increase 


and men be red 
Instead of thee making a tempost, may a famine 
the country ces * 

making a ma ence in- 

crease, and men be — * 

Sisit and his wife are then purified, and 
become immortal. It is needless for our present 

to go further into the legend as given 
„Smith. We have given the chief corro- 
borative differences, and those who will may 
weigh and consider for themselves the exact 
degree to which the Biblical record is supported, 
by the marvellous story told by the historian 
to the King Assurbanipal. To us it appears 
that the very differences of the various versions 
are the greatest proofs of the truth of the 
legend. Take, for instance, the story of 
Berosus. In it Xisuthrus is mentioned as the 
builder of the Ark; Oronos is the deity who 
commands him to build it. Its dimensions are 
carefully laid down; five stadia long, two 
broad. The land of Armenia is the scene of the 
commencement of the Deluge, and of the 
resting-place of the Ark. Berosus, however, 
says nething of tho cause of the delu 
namely, the wickedness of men; but here both 


tes, has learnt the secret of immor- ) 


1 t, sets sail to find 
a 
at the Waters of Death,” | 


the Chaldean and the Biblical record agree. As | 


regards the duration of the flood Berosus is 
silent, and the Bible and Assurbanipal tablets 
are at variance. While Berosus and the 
Mosaic historian agree in giving to the Ark 
two-fifths moro breadth than height, the 
Chaldean recorder sta’es that they were both 
the same. Evidently the three accounts are 
not compiled from the samo legend, although 
referring to the samo occurrence. The 
very differences speak volumes against such 
a supposition. Had the story boon trumped up 
—a mere priestly tradition, a legend evolved 
from the inner consciousness of some ancient 
Mage, the various versions of it would not have 
varied after this sort. But it is clear that to the 
different peoples amongst whom the story of the 
Deluge was and is known, different detailed par- 
ticulars were told by those who had witnessed 
the occurrence; perchance Nvah himself or 
either of his sons; that each remembering some 
little point which the others might overlook or 
forget, much in the same way as the four 
Evangelists, gives a version which, while 
correct in itself, differs materially in dotail 
from that told by other witnesses. The 
differences of the stories told, so far from bring- 
ing discredit upon thd groat tradition, only 
establish its authenticity, and all Biblical 
students can but hail any accossion to their 
knowledge, and corroboration of the stories they 
love so well. No matter whether tho navigator 
who sailed over the tempestuous waters be 
called Sisit, Xisuthrus, or Noah; no matter 
whether the mountain on which the ark rests 
be known as Ararat or Nizir; the weird stories 
of the Greeks and tho traditions of the As- 
syrians dug up from beneath the ruins of Birs 

— 2 but strengthen the authority of 
those Holy Scriptures which were! given us for 
our learning.“ In a day when the sciontists of 
the day are quibbling and mightily ylorifying 
themeelves as fresh marvels of nature burst 
upon their view, and fresh discoveries are made, 
and they fondly imagine that in course of time 
they shall be able to make a respectable fight 
against Revelation, those who still choose to 
hold by the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
may rejoice at any discovery which tends to 
support them in their belief, be it written in 
Grecian or cuneiform characters. 


* 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


December 9, 1872. 


Mr. Smith, the Conservative member for West- 
minster, as might have been predicted, made as good 
a speech at the meeting of the Westminster Con 
servative Working Men’s Association as a Conser- 
vative could make, and in fact it was the best Con- 
servative speech of the recess. If a Tory Govern- 
ment should again come into power, Mr. Smith, I 
fancy, has an office at his command. With a good 
deal of what he said many people, Conservative and 
Liberal, will heartily agree. He settled Mr. Lowe's 
preposterous argument about the Thames Embank- 
ment land, which the Crown now offers to us for 
40,000/. This demand, said Mr. Smith, was very 
much as if a man should buy his cloth, send it to 
the tailor to be made up, and should afterwards be 
charged the value of a new coat. It is exactly so. 
The land was of little or no value till the Londoners 
made it valuable, and Mr. Lowe wants us to pay for 
it the value which we ourselves have given to it. 
Mr. Smith had a good deal to say about the ballot. 
He has been over to America, and has seen the 
ballot in operation there. He believes that it does 
not prevent bribery, and that it has something to do 
with the abstention of honesty and capacity from 
politics in America. But in truth the ballot has 
nothing to do either with American corruption or 
with the disinclination of cultivated Americans to 
meddle with elections. Partly this disinclination is 
a crime, a sort of superfine dislike to touch the 
masses or oweanythingto them; but mainly it is due 
to the combination of universal suffrage and local 
representation of the majority as we have it in Eng- 
land. Here in this country there is an aversion 
increasing every day, on the part of scholars, to 
attempt to get into Parliament. If a man like Mr. 
Mill were to go down to any of our boroughs, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Birmingham, or one or two others 
equally democratic and enlightened, he would find 
himself confronted with some Philistine of a 
brewer, or banker, or coalowner, who ‘would 
open a hundred committee-rooms, would flood 
the place with money, and ride on the 
swelling tide triumphant to the top of the poll, 
leaving Mr. Mill miles in the rear. In America, 
for obvious reasons, this evil is intensified, but 
before long it will be as bad as bad can be in 
England, unless the Liberal party have the wit to 


see that their safety lies in personal representation. 
By the way, it would have been worth while to 
have given us a full report of the speech of Dr. Lee, 
who returned thanks for the Church at Mr. Smith’s 
banquet. The Doctor warmly insisted, we are told, 
that the Church of England was entitled to all the 
property which had been left to her from the 
earliest times, and with equal warmth pressed 
Conservative members to come up to the House on 
Church divisions, even if to do so they had to 
leave the hunting-field or the racecourse. There 
is something irresistibly comic in that “ even,” and 
there was more, too, in it than could have been 
expressed by a sermon. Expand its meaning, and 
it is a protest on the part of the learned Doctor that 
nobody could be more unwilling than he to say a 
word against racing or hunting. He would go so far 
as to admit that the Derby was part of our glorious 
Constitution, and that the chasing of the fox had 
something to do with our social and ecclesiastical 
pre-eminence oyer those miserable foreigners? But 
still, when the Church is directly attacked at West- 
minster, the lower in degree should give place to 
the higher in degree, the country gentlemen should 
interrupt their sacred sports—rites even he might 
call them, and rush to the post of danger. 

Most English tourists, I suppose, know Wast- 
dale in Cumberland, as grand a piece of mountain 
scenery as is to be found in Great Britain. Those 
who have been there will care to hear that Mr. 
Kitchen, who has been incumbent of the parish for 
fifty years, is now compelled to retire from failing 
health. The value of the living is but 84. a year, 
and of this modest amount he is to receive one- 
third by way of pension. The parish certainly is 
not very extensive, not a dozen houses altogether, 
but the difficulty of getting at them is great in the 
winter time, and in the summer there are a good 
many visitors. What a life this poor man must 
have led! For half a century he has been utterly 
excluded from the rest of the world—for there is ‘but 
one indifferent road into Wastdale, barring the pre- 
cipitous passes over the mountains to Buttermere, 
Keswick, and Langdale, and until the railway was 
driven through Cumberland, it must have been as 
remote almost as Tartary. A very little while 
before Mr. Kitchen went to Wastdale, the path to 
Keswick was a shepherd’s secret, of which few 
cared to avail themselves. In fact, it was not until 
Wordsworth had created in England the love of 
nature, a creation which marks him as one of the 
epoch-makers of the world—it was not till then 
that people ever thought of going to Cumberland 
unless forced by what they condidered an odious 
necessity. Mr. Kitchen, it may be said, has not 
had much to do, and perhaps his is not the worst 
case of underpayment that might be found in the 
Church, but considering what multitudes of parsons 
there are who have as little to do and live in 
affluence, a retiring allowance of 28/. a year after 
such a prolonged service is something like a satire. 

No true Liberal can beany thing else than glad at 
the honour conferred on Mr. Cowen, now Sir 
Joseph Cowen. It has come to him rather late in 
life, but it is welcome to his friends as a recogni- 
tion of his sterling services. In the House, 
although he is not a frequent speaker, he has a 
well-recognised position and is greatly respected. 
Nor can we lose sight of the fact that his son 
is the proprietor of the Newcastle Chronicle, a 
journal which is not only as advanced as any 
in that district, but one which has certainly 
advanced the Liberal cause more than any other 
there. Sir Joseph Cowen is one of the few mem- 
bers who are signally and gloriously conspicuous in 
not having sought a seat in Parliament. His con- 
stituents tought him, and sent him to the House by 
an emphatic majority, which showed what a power 


he was amongst them. C. 


Evection INTELLIGENCE.—UCork election passed 
off on Thursday with tranquillity all the more 
pleasing that it is so little the rule of similar 
occasions in Ireland. True, the wet weather aided 
the calming influence of the Ballot ; but even with 
all due allowance for these —— influences, the 
conduct of Cork seems to have ighly creditable. 
Mr. Ronayne, the Nationalist idate, has de- 
feated Mr. Pim, Conservative, by a considerable 
majority—the numbers being 1,883 to 1, 110.—8ir 
George Balfour (a very able ecopomist and 4 
Liberal) was on Monday elected without o ition 
for Kincardineshire, in the place of Mr. J. D. Nicol 
(Liberal), deceased.—On the same day two candi- 
dates were nominated for Forfarshire for the seat 
vacant by the resignation of Captain Crsnegie. 
There were two candidates nominated—viz., Sir 
James Ramsay (L.), and Mr. J. W. Barclay (L.). 
The polling is fixed for Friday. Mr. Barclay will 
support a measure for the separation of Church and 
State, when the Government are disposed to bring 
it forward. 
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DR. TTVD ALSA RESEARCHES IN 
RADIANT HEAT." 


II. 


In a former article (Nonconformist, Oct. 23), 
we pointed out the great importance of the 
researches contained in this volume, aid showed 
their relationship to our previous knowledge. 
We now propose to give a brief outline of the 
— results Dr. Tyndall's investigations 

ave revealed; and in doing so we shall endea- 
your to make the subject clear to unscientific 
readers by avoiding, as far as possible, all 
technical terms. 

Dr. Tyndall has made the domain of radiant 
heat his own. Here we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to allude to the distinction between 
radiant heat and the heat that is felt when a 
warm body touches us, a difference we explained 
in our former article. Radiant heat, it will be 
borne in mind, is emitted on all sides by warin 
bodies; it traverses the regions of space with 
the velocity of light, and is not intercepted by 
the most perfect vacuum nor the most powerful 
wind. It resembles light in all respects, and if 
such a term were not a contradiction, it might 
be called invisible light. Like light, it can be 
reflected by polished surfaces, and absorbed to 
a ter or less degree in passing through 
various media. This is the nature of the force 
that is alluded to whenever radiant heat is 
spoken of. 

The ter portion of the volume before us 
deals with the action of radiant heat on gases 
and ares In fact, Dr. Tyndall has not only 
created but pursued with singular success this 
branch of scientific inquiry. Thirteen years 

it was universally believed that such an 
attenuated body as air, or any other gas, could 
exert little or no influence on the transmission 
of radiant heat through its substance. Ono or 
two eminent men had, however, argued that 
a portion of the sun’s heat must be absorbed by 
our atmosphere. But the only trustworthy 
experiment in this direction had thrown doubt 
on their a It was to remove this 
ignorance that Dr. Tyndall set himself, in 1859, 
to grapple with the question whether gaseous 
ad or had not the power of intercepting 
the rays of heat. But innumerable difficulties 
sprang up at the very outset of the inquiry. 
Instrumental defects had to be overcome. 
Errors of experiment, so small as to be un- 
noticed under ordinary circumstances, entirely 
vitiated the first results. By patient toil these 
obstacles were at last surmounted. And after 
fourteen weeks of experimental labour of some 
nine hours daily, Professor Tyndall found he 
had won such a mastery over his subject that 
he could look with confidence on the results to 
be hoped for in future. Such was the prelude 
to these researches. 

We shall not attempt to describe in détail 
the apparatus employed in these investigations— 
for this we must refer our readers to the volume 
before us, where an engraving is given of the 
experimental arrangement adopted. It will be 


ing the brilliancy of our gas flames. Eighty 


per cent. of the radiation was absorbed when 
this gas was admitted into the empty tube. 
That is to say, supposing tho heat rays that 
entered the tube were divided into a hundred 
parts, only twenty of these parts could escape 
from the tube after passing through four feet 
of olefiant gas. And yet if a candle were placed 
at one end of the tube its light would not be 
intercepted in the least degree. What has been 
here stated of olefiant gas has also been found 
true in a less degree of all other compound 
gases. 

This, then, is the fundamental fact discovered 
by Dr. Tyndall. That transparent and in- 
tangible bodies like gases should be able to cut 
off the rays of heat with such extraordinary 
fous is indeed a most surprising phenomenon. 
n the memoirs contained in the volume before 
us, Professor Tyndall has followed out this dis- 
covery into the minutest detail. After exami- 
ning the absorption of heat by all the well- 
known gases, the amount of their absorption 
was measured as little by little they were 
allowed to stream into the experimental tube. 
Thus it became clear that the first portions of 
the gas that entered the empty tube were prin- 
cipally effective in quenching the heat rays; 
whilst the later portions of the gas, as the tube 
grew full, added scarcely anything to the 
previous absorption. Tho relative degree of 
opacity to radiant heat exhibited by different 
gases 1s shown as follows. Calling the amount 
of heat absorbed by the tube full of air = 1, 
then carbonic acid gas interceptéd 90 times; 
marsh gas 400 times,—olefiant gas nearly 1000 
times, and ammonia gas 1, 200 times, as much 
heat as the same quantity of pure air. 


These figures suggest interesting speculations | 


as to the probable condition of our earth, if, 
instead of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, 
we had over us an atmosphere of, say, carbonic 
acid gas. Under such conditions the rays of 
the sun would, toa great extent, readily pass 
through, but the heat of the earth could hardly 
escape. 
globe would be nursed up to a temperature far 
exceeding what it is at present; and a uniform 
tropical heat would distribute itself from pole to 

ole. The character and position of the flora of 

ygone ages indicate there might have been a 
time when a high and even temperature pre- 
vailed on our earth. And here we see that the 
resence of a large proportion of carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere would be competent to pro- 
duce such an abnormal epoch. Our atmo- 
sphere may once have been constituted thus, 
and the removal of the excess of carbonic acid 
may have been effected by the luxurious yegeta- 


tion of primeval times. 


But let us return from these surmises to 
our record of fact. If the action of per- 


manent gases on radiant heat is remarkable, | 


still more wonderful is the influence exer- 
cised by the vapours from volatile liquids. 


in vapour when exposed to the air. 


cient for our purpose to say that the gases 


submitted to experiment were enclosed in a 
horizontal brass tube, four feet long and about 
three inches in diameter. 
were closed air-tight with transparent plates of 
rock salt, this 9 being chosen as it is 
the most transcalentt solid known. By means of 
stop-cocks and an air-pump, the experimental 
tube could be exhausted at pleasure, after 
which any desired , properly freed from 
moisture, could be allowed to stream into the 
empty tube. At one end of the tube was the 
source of heat, generally a black-hot plate of 
copper, which sent its rays through the tube. 
These fell at the opposite end upon an extremely 
delicate thermometer, known as the thermo- 
electric pile, an instrument we described in our 
last article. 

At first Professor Tyndall obtained only nega- 
tive results. Perfectly pure and dry air ad- 
mitted into the empty tube scarcely, if at all, 
affected the amount of heat passing through it. 
The same K case og the 3 
gases Ox , hydrogen, and nitrogen. ese 
may therefore be regarded as perfectly heat 
transparent, or diathermanous substances. But 
the case was far different when other gases were 
tried. Coal gas, for example, though equally 


as transparent to light as air, yet acted upon 
radiant heat like a black cloud, cutting off the | 


reater portion of the rays that passed a 
the tube. Still more extraordinary was the 


sparent to light, the main agent in produc- | jg notabl 
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11. 6. pervious to heat rays, 


The ends of this tube | 
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Every 


One 
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Thus the warmth of the surface of our 


: 
| 
| 
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is aware that certain liquids, | 


such as alcohol and ether, dissipate themselves 


In like 
manner, only more promptly, do they yield 


vapour when exposed toa vacuum. Allowing | times more heat than the 
a moasured quantity of the vapour from à of pure air required to 


certain liquid to enter the experimental tube, Dr. 
Tyndall has succeeded in estimating the amount 


| 


' 
| 


of heat absorbed by the entry of that vapour. | 


Most astonishing were the results obtained. 

A mere flash, as it were, of the vapour of 
ether cut off 300 times as much heat as the 
whole tube full of dry atmospheric air. Dif- 
ferent vapours, like different gases, exercised a 
variable absorption of heat. The most inte- 
resting feature about vapours is, however, that 
wo can detormine the relative degrees of heat 
absorbed by the liquids from which og | are 
derived. When this was done it was found 
that the order of absorption by the liquids was 
precisely the same as that of the vapours they 
yielded. The most heat opaque liquid gave 
the most heat opaque vapour, the most heat 
transparent liquid gave the most heat trans- 

arent vapour, and soon. This fact is doubly 
important, for it not only shows that radiant 
heat can be made an explorer of the molecular 


constitution of a body—this being permanent 


during the change from solid to liquid, or 


liquid to vapour—but it also indicates that we 
may predict the relative heat-absorbing power 
of a vapour, if we know that of its particular 


liquid. 


Transparency to light, it will now be very 
evident, does not by any means imply trans- 
parency to radiant heat, or transcalency. It is 


often the very reverse; many of the most 
. ' translucent things being among the most 
behaviour of olefiant gas, a body perfectly tran- athermanous, or heat opaque of bodies. This 


the case with water: no liquid yet 
exceeds this substunce in its power „ 
An 


examin 
striking down the rays of obscure heat. 
greedy an absorption of heat be found in 


if so 
this liquid, we should infer, from what we have 


’ 
’ 


said above, that it will also be found in tho 
vapour of that liquid. It is, however, ex- 
tremely difficult to examine aqueous vapour in 
the way that other vapours have been oxa- 
mined. Albeit a knowledge of its behaviour 
towards radiant heat is more important than 
that of any other vapour. For the vapour of 
water is diffused through our atmosphere, 
always present, though in variable quantities. 
If, therefore, its power of intercepting heat 
rays be as great as assumed, its presence in the air 
will be of profound meteorological importance. 
But an eminent continental physicist gave good 
reasons for denying this energetic sbeerpiion 
attributed to aqueous vapour. It became, 
therefore, a supreme question to determine, as 
directly as possible, how far the vapour of water 
had the power of intercepting radiant heat. 
With consummate skill Professor Tyndall 
attacked this question from all sides. Nor did 
he abandon it until he was perfectly satisfied 
he had obtained the true solution of this 
difficult problem, and had also met every objec- 
tion that could be advanced against his inquiry. 
This subject, therefore, occupies a most pro- 
minent posifion in the papers contained in the 
present volume. 

We entirely share in the opinion of eminent 
scientific men better qualified than ourselves to 
give an opinion, that Professor Tyndall has con- 
clusively settled this disputed point, and that 
the vapour of water does powerfully intercept 
the rays of heat. When equal quantities are 
compared, it is estimated to be 16,000 times 
more impervious to radiant heat than dry and 
pure air. Hence the presence of watery 
vapour in the atmosphere will but slightly 


_ hinder the passage of the sunbeams by day, but 


will largely prevent the outrush of terrestrial 

heat by night. We are now in a position to 

perceive the truth of Professor Tyndall’s elo- 

quent words: This aqueous vapour,“ he 

remarks in a lecture included in this work, 

is a blanket more necessary to the vege- 

table life of England than clothing is to man. 

„Remove for a single “summer-night the 

aqueous vapour from the air which over- 

spreads this country, and you would assuredly 

destroy every plant capable of being destroyed 

‘* by a freezing temperature. The warmth of our 

„ fields and gardens would pour itself unro- 

‘‘quited into space, and the sun would rise 

upon an island held fast in the iron grip of 

„frost.“ Thus, by a single bound do wo pass 

from the experimental results of the laboratory 

to the — cosmical applications. And in 

our admiration of the manifest importance of a 
generalisation like this, let us not forget that 
here, as in every other case, it is the outcome of 
a philosophical investigatioa, which is branded 
as useless or obscure by the thoughtless or 

contracted mind. 

We must now rapidly pass on to another 
and extremely interesting portion of Professor 
Tyndall’s researches—namely, the behaviour of 
odours towards radiant heat. It was found that 
such bodies exercise a most energetic action on 
heat rays. For example, a whiff of tho per- 
fume from the essence of lavender absorbs sixty 
vastly larger quantity 
fill the experimental 
tube. Other scents were even more energetic 
than this; so that Professor Tyndall romarks, 
us regards the absorption of radiant heat, the 
‘‘ perfume of a flower-bed may be more eflica- 
‘ cious than the entire oxygen and nitrogen of 
the atmosphere above it.“ Dry air, passing 
over musk, raised the absorption of the air from 
1to73. This experiment might be indelinitely 
repeated with the same portion of musk, with- 
out any perceptible diminution of its weight. 
Whatthen must have been the weight of theodour 
that entered the tube, and the presence of which 
was revealed in so signal a manner. Its amount 
is utterly inconceivable, and indeed, the fact 
itself would seem incredible were it not esta- 
blished beyond the question of doubt. 80 
subtle a deportment bewilders us if wo attempt 
to conccive its mode of action, and we simply 
‘accept the fuct, and wonder how such an infini- 
tesimal quantity of matter can produce so pro- 
found an effect. After this, who can assert 
that scientific investigation tends to donde the 
imagination ? | tpt 

The space we have already occu) ol forbids 
us to enter as we hoped into the other subjects 
contained in this volume. A crowd of inteiest- 
ing and invaluable matter yet remains to be 
noticed. Iere we find explained the discovery 
of tho so-galled dynan.ic radiation of gases and 
vapours, 55 which their previous behaviour as 
absorbents is confirmed. Another memoir 1s 
devoted to the examination of the radiation from 
divers flames, showing the great differsace 
there is in the quality of the heat emitted from 
various sources, and enabling us almost to 
visualize the vibrating atoms of the incandescent 
body. Following this comes an inquiry into 
the distribution of heat in the spectrum of the 
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electric light. This establishes the fact that 
even from so overpowering a source as the 
electric light the vast majority of rays emitted 
are purely calorific, and thus utterly escape our 
vision. To convert these invisible calorific faye 
into visible light rays was the high object of the 
next research. And here likewise Professor 
Tyndall succeeded. This transmutation of rays, 
or calorescence as it is called, is perhaps the 
most brilliant discovery contained in this 
volume. From usin iant heat as a means 
of investigation, Professor Tyndall now passes 
on to light. Employing the powerful beams of 
the electric light the chemical decomposition of 
certain vapours is effected, and veritable clouds 
and 44 of sky are thus artificially formed. 

This leads on, finally, to a possible explanation 
of the structure of cometary bodies, a long- 
standing * among astronomers. 

Buch are the salient points in these profound 
researches. The essence of a dozen years is here 
collected into a work that will be invaluable to 
the student of nature; to whom it affords a 
model of scientific inquiry, set forth in the most 
lucid and forcible language. . 


LEH OH.“ 


It is not an easy thing for a writer who has 
already achieved such a reputation as that 
which George Eliot had already won to meet the 
expectation of the public, and fully to maintain 
a position so high. But now that Middle- 
„% march is completed, we believe that in the 
judgment of the most intelligent critics, it will 

considered to have done this and more than 
this for ité gifted authoress. It is not only equal 
to any of her former books, but we doubt 
whether in pure intellectual strength, clear, 
and vigorous thinking, knowledge of the 
heart, and skill in depicting some of x gry ren 
workings, and terse epigrammatic styI®, it does 
not surpass them all. As a story, Adam Bede 
was more exacting, but there is a wealth of 
in resource in Middlemarch to 

which 3 2 cannot . Its 
pages o wi e gems of thought so 
lavishly scattered over them, and we fancy the 
thoughtful reader will be grateful to the writer 
for publishing the book in instalments, and thus 
giving him better opportunity to appreciate 
es which in a more rapid perusal might have 
escaped his notice. For o ves we have again 
and again laid down the book, that we might 
follow out the train of thought suggested by 
bome observations as lofty in its moral tone as 
it is — in its conception. Such a book 
may be called a novel, but nothing could be 
more unjust than to place it in the same class 
as the multitude of worthless and mischievous 
books with which this description would 
seem to identify it. As a novel, it is, in 
fact, her unique and in a class of 
its own for its 


N ing bits of word-paint- 
ing, its 
their vivi 


ineations of cter 80 8 in 
l and truth, its striking sugges- 
tions on some of the most diffloult questions, 
its touches of tender pathos and poetic beauty, and 
not least the quiet and quaint humourwhich often 
lights up its peges, give it a character altogether 
distinct not only from the common horde of 
novels, but even from the select few which have 
attained a just distinction. We do not of course 
regard it as a perfect book. Indeed, we have a 
painful sense of deficiensy, and lay it down 
with a feeling of melancholy, that when there 
is so much that is true and beautiful, one thing 
should be so conspicuous by its absence. 
Dorothea is a character of remarkable beauty. 
Nothing can be more truly and deeply religious 
than the spirit in which she takes up the cause 
of Lydgate, and in reply to the arguments of 
the prudent and conventional people who would 
have dissuaded her from her generous purpose, 
thus enunciates her own ideal of life's obligation 
and work—‘ What do we live for,” she asks, 
„it it is not to make life less difficult to each 
‘other? I cannot be indifferent to the troubles 
„of a man who advised me in my trouble and 
attended me in my illness. ere is a moral 
| 4— seldom reached in the way in which 
o bears the heavy tribulation which she had 


to in uence of the discovery of her 
lovers sup faithlessness, and above all, 


in the heroic and truly Christian resolve with 
which, crushing out the anger which she felt she 
had a right to cherish, shepersevered in her kindly 
pe towards one whom she supposed to 

ave wounded her in her tenderest point. In 
‘ther first outleap of jealous indignation and 
ee — 7 — when quitting the hateful room, she 
„had flung away all the mercy with which she 
had undertaken that visit. . But that 
„base prompting, which makes a woman more 
‘‘ cruel to a rival than to a faithless lover, could 
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have no strength of recurrence in Dorothea, 
„hen the dominant spirit of justice within 
„% her had once overcome the tumult, and had 
‘once shown her the truer measure of things. 
„All the active thought with which sho, had 
‘before been representing to herself the trials 
of Lydgate’s lot, and this young marriage 
“union which, like her own, seemed to have its 
„hidden as well as evident troubles—all this 
„vivid sympathetic experience-réturned to her 
„now as a power—it asserted itself as acquired 
“knowledge asserts itself, and will not let us 
‘see as wo saw if the day of our ignorance. 
‘‘ She said to her more irremediable grief that it 
‘should her more helpful, instead of driving 
„her back from offort.“ A very healthy and in 


the truest sense Christian result, but we seek in 


vain for the development of the religious senti- 
ment here. There is the strong sense of justice 
which enables her to triumph over a temptation 
which must have been powerful, there is the 
deep sympathetic experience” which leads her 
to extend a helping hand to one in trouble like 
her own, and in order to do it, to sacrifice some 
of her own ‘natural indignation, the influence 


| of her own “ irremediable grief“ stirring her up 


to help others, the sense of a place in the in- 
“voluntary, palpitating life” of the world 
around ; which made her feel that she could 
‘neither look out on it from her luxurious 
‘shelter as a mere spectator, nor hide her eyes 
„ in selfish complacency.” But that is all, and 
much as we admire the character, we doubt 
whether such influences, standing alone, have 
ever sufficed to develope such nobility. 

Of her exposure of a character such a Bul- 
strode’s, in which there is a complete separation 
between the religious experience and the daily 
life, we haye already expressed our opinion. 
The lesson is taught with great force and im- 
pressiveness, and it is one which is greatly 
needed. If there are few who would openly 
avow with Mr. Dunkerk that he had never 
‘conceived that trade had anything to do with 
‘‘ salvation,” there are numbers who act upon 
the belief that the preacher who, whether by 
the pulpit or the press, is able to shatter this 
hideous perversion of religious truth, is doing a 
great service. Anything more powerful than 
the picture of Bulstrode we have seldom met. 
With such a subject an inferior artist would 
have been sure to have fallen into an exaggera- 
tion which would have destroyed the whole 
effect; but George Eliot’s is no prentice hand, 
and the very restraint*she exercises only 
increases the terrible power of the portraiture. 
The chapter which contains the closing scene 
of this man’s dark ** is — by — well. 
known passage from the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, 
in which the 3 record their separate verdicts 
upon Faithful. It then proceeds: 


“When immortal Punyan makes his picture of the 
persecuting — we] bringing in their verdict of guilty, 
who pities Faithful! That isa rare and blessed lot 
which some test men have not attained, to know 
ourselves tless before a condemning crowd—to be 
sure that what we are denounced for is solely the good 
in us. The pitiable lot is that of the man who could 
not himself a martyr, even though he were to per- 
suade hiniself that the men who stoned him were but 
ugly passions incarnate—who knows that he is stoned, 
not for professing the right, but for not being the man 
he professed to be. 

Bulstrode was 


„This was the consciousness that 
withe under while he made his preparations for de- 
. m Middlemarch, and going to end his stricken 
ife in that sad refuge, the indifference of new faces. 
The duteous merciful constancy of his wife had delivered 
him from one dread, but it could not hinder her pro- 
sence from being still a tribunal before which he 
shrank from confession and desired advocacy. His 
equivocations with himself about the®death of Raffles 
had sustained the conception of an Omniscience whom 
he prayed to, yet he had a terror upon him which 
would not let him expose them to judgment by a full 
confession to his wife: the acts which be had washed 
and diluted with inward argument and motive, and for 
which it seemed comparatively easy to win invisible 
pardon—what name would she call them by? That 
she should ever silently call his acts murder was what 
he could not e felt shrouded by her doubt: 
he got strength to face her from the sense that she 
could not yet feel warranted in pronouncing that worst 
condemnation on Some time, perhaps—when he 
was dying—he woul@ tell her all: in the deep shadow 
of that time, when she held his band in the gathering 
darkness, she might listen without recoiling from his 
touch. Per but concealment had been the habit 
of his life, and the impulse to confession had no power 
against the dread of a deeper humiliation.” 


The story ends as clear-sighted readers must 
have conjectured that it would, but the manner 
in which the dénoilement is worked out affords 
another example of the writer’s marvellous 
power. Dorothea is to be made happy, but not 
without first 2 through — 4 bitter 
experience. er unexpected breaking in o 
Will and Rosamond, the mistake into which sh 
naturally fell, and the fearful suffering which 
it — to all the three the eloquent and in- 
dignant reproaches which Will heaped upon the 
companion whose false and compromising posi- 
tion was due as much to his-selfishness as to 
her own weakness—the agonies of Dorothea’s 


night and the noble resolution of the morning, 


by the carrying out of which her own simple 
adherence to right and obedience to her more 
generous impulses wrought out deliverance for 
the others and happiness for herself—are de- 
picted with surpasging power. We are bound 
to say, however, that Ladislaw is no favpurite of 
ours, and we hardly understand why one who, 
except in the single instance of his relations 
with Bulstrode, has shown so little nobility, 
should win a woman like Dorothea. The affec- 
tion with which the artist regards her is shown 
in the last touches which she’ gives to the por- 
trait ere she finally dismisses it :— 

‘Certainly those determining acts ot her life were 
not ideally beautiful. They were the mixed result of 
young and noble impulse struggling under prosaic con- 
ditions. Among the many remarks passed on her mis- 
takes, it was never said in the neighbourhood of Middle- 
march that such mistakes could not have happened if 
the society into which she was born bad not smiled on 

ropositions of marriage from a sickly man to a girl 
lens than half his own age—on modes of education 
which make a woman's knowledge another name for 
motley iznorance—on rules of conduct which are in flat 
eontradiction with its own loudly-asserted beliefs, 
While this is the social air in which mortals begin to 
breathe, there will be collisions such as those in 
Dorothea’s life, where great feelings will take tho aspect 
of error, and great faith the aspect of illusion. For 
there is no creature whose inward being is so strong 
that it is not greatly determined bY what lies outside it. 
A new Theresa will hardly have the opportunity of re- 
forming a conventual life, any more than a new Antigone 
will spend her heroic piety in daring all for the sake of 
a brother's burial: the medium in which their ardent 
deeds took shape is forever gone. But we insignificant 
ple with our daily words and acts aro preparing the 
ives of many Dorotheas, some of which may present a 
far sadder sacrifice than that of the Dorothea whose 
story we know. 

„Her finely-touched spirit bad still its fine issues, 
though they were not widely visible. Her full nature, 
like that river of which Alexander broke the strength, 
spent itself in channels which had no great name on the 
earth. But the effect of her being on those around her 
was incalculably diffusive : for the growing good of the 
world is partly dependent unhistoric acts; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they might 
have been, is half owing to the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs.” 

We had marked several brief passages for 
extract and comment as examples of the fruitful 
wisdom to be found in the book.- But we have 
already exceeded our space, and must take our 
leave of it with expressing our opinion that it is 
the greatest literary success we have had for a 
‘long time. 


MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS.* 


This splendid serial (1) is now completed, and will 
form a handsome drawing-room volume or Christmas 
present. We have from time to time noticed the 
several parts as they appeared, and have not space for 
such a critical examination as the finished volume 
deserves. Both the designs and the letter-press are the 
fruit of personal observation and indefatigable toil. 
„The two pilgrims,” says tho preface, ‘‘ have belted 
„London with their footprints, and have tarried in 
„many strange places—unfamiliar to thousands who 
„have been life-long dwellers within the sound of Bow 
„Bells. Wherever human creatures congregate there is 
interest in the eye of the artist and literary observer; 
and the greatest study of mankind may be profitably 
*‘ pursued on any rung of the social ladder—at the 
“‘werkhouse threshold, or by the gates of a palace.” 
The result is now before the public in this fine book, in 
which Gustave Doré has employed the master’s 
pencil to depict, at first hand, scenes in every 
grade of London life and architecture. Not a few 
persons will learn from this great illustrated work— 
from the lively descriptious of Mr. Jerrold, and the 
graphic delineations of M. Doré—more of the conditions 
of that life than they have ever known before. About 
two hundred engravings, including some fifty full-pageand 
elaborate pictures, testify to the genius and versatility 


of the artist. Many of the best of his designs are con- 
tained in the last issue, which comprises a ‘‘A Garden 


„Party at Holland House, A Ball at the Guildhall,” 
„A River-side Street —marvellous in its picturesque 
effects — Found in the Street,” and other scenes of 
fashionable, busy, or humble life. A highly fanciful 
design of the traditional New Zealander surveying the 


I. London; a Pilgrimage. By Gustave Dore and 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. (Grant and Co.) 

2. A Picture Gallery of Sacred Art. A Picture 
Gallery of British Art, (London; Bampson Low, 
Marston and Co.) 

8. Sunday Chats for Sensible Children. (London: 
Cassell, Petter, and Co.) 

4. Morag: A Tale of Highland Life. (Nisbet ani 


.) 

5. The Romance of the Streets. By a Lox DOR Rau- 
BLER, (Hodder and yw — 

6. Lily Hope and Her Friends. By Hetty BowMaAN, 
author of “ Chapters in the Life of Elsie Ellis.” (John- 
stone, Hunter, and Co.) 

7. The Cottagers of Glenburnie. By Mrs. HAMILTON. 
(Johnstone, Hunter, and Co.) 

8. New Hacyclopeadia of Illustrative Anecdote, Reli- 
gious and Moral, Original and Selected. With Intro- 
duction by the Rev. DONALD MacLEop, one of Her 
Majesty’s lains. (E. oe > 

9. In the Golden Shell; a Story of Palermo. By 
or MAGUIRE, with illustrations. (Macmillan and 
10. Scenes in Old London. By the Author of “ Fuel 
for Our Fires, &. (Religious t Society.) 
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ruins of London brings M. Doré's labours to a close. 
With many imperfections, this is a great work, which 
would have been impossible hal thero been no such 
artist as Doré to len: the aid of his magic pencil, and 
no such enterprising publishers as -Messrs. Grant to 
offer it to the public. 

Messrs. Low and Co.’s two handsomely-boun1 quarto 
volumes (2) contain photographs of standard pictures, 
printed by the Woodbury process, rivalling in cheap- 
ness and rapidity the work of the co por plate printer. 
The first faithfully renders the masterpieces, taken from 
sacred story, of Raphael, Correggio, Guido, and Murillo, 
with some designs from Reynolds, Delaroche, Cornelius, 
and other modern painters, In the second volume are 
photographic copies of twenty well-known paintings, 
some of them marvellously brought out, by our most 
distinguished British artists, Wilkie, Turner, Frith, 
Maclise, Ko., selected with a view to give as much 
varioty as possible in a small compass. Each volume is 
a seasonable contribution to the gift books of the 
season, and will be an ornament to the drawing-room 
table. c 
In this volume (3) the enterprising publishers of Belle 
Sauvage-yard have provided an ollu podrida which will 
make even sensible children wiser. There are stories 
of persecution and martyrdom meekly borce, sketches 
of Eastern nations and their customs, visits to places in 
the Holy Land, descriptions of the Nile, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral, chapters on Milton and Bunyan, and pic- 
torial illustrations on well nigh every page—the whole 
being bound up iu a bright green cover which itself 
encloses a fund of varied and compact information. 


One of the most touching children’s stories we have 
for a long time read is ‘‘ Morag, a Tale of Highland 
“Life” (4), Morag is a keeper's "caughter—a mere 
child, yet she does almost a woman's work, the whole 
responsibility of keeping the keeper's house being 
thrown upon her, and she has also to aid him in many 
small matters beyond this. A little high-bred girl on a 
visit from the town is greatly taken by seeing Morag 
dey by day at her work, and becomes companion to 
her, and is the means of awakening in her some desire 
for knowledge. The two become companions, and their 
after lives are in many ways associated. We should 
wrong the author by too closely analysing the story in 
detail; suffice it to say that the little volume abounds in 
picturesque passages, fine touches of character, and is 
not lacking in pathetic interests, which porhaps riso 
to rather too high a point at the close. With its nice 
illustrations, we must say that we have seldom seen a 
more beautiful present for a young girl than Morag,” 


The Romance of the Streets,” by a ‘‘ London Rambler” 
(5), brings us back to the storn interests of real life. It 
consists of some nine chapters, which deal with ! Street 
„ Arabs,” The Fallen,” Jack Ketch's Warren,“ 
Sunday Night in the Taverns,” ‘Subjects of Mis- 
fortune, Drunkards, London Thieves,” and so 
on. There is a matter-of-fact air about the book, which 
distinctly shows that it is the work of one who has come 
into frequent contact with the persons and the scenes 
he describes. It is full of instances and examples of 
the most painful character ; but it is written iu a style 
which, though not graphic, is quietand inobtrusive, and 
is perhaps even more attractive and convincing than if 
it were. He very often makos his characters tell their 
own story, and this style is mostly always effective. It 
is pack full, too, of curious information about Low Lon- 
don, and never fails in accounts of charitable institu- 
tions; so that, considering how many at this season 
bestir themselves to help their poorer and fallen 
bret! ren, it is not so unreasonable as it might seem on 
a first thought. We can cordially recommend it. 

„Lily Hope and Her Friends (6) is such a book as 
on its own account would have challenged attention ; 
but in view of the circumstances in which it appears, a 
vory mournful interest attaches to it, for the writer has 
passed away since it began to be issued in a magazine. 
It is full of quiet refinement, and knowledge of young 
character just in process of formation. Miss Bowman 
was clearly a woman of delicate mind, a koen observer, 
and a mistress of style. The book is admirably written; 
the incidents are well chosen and skilfully wrought out, 
and Lily, as well as Edith, are careful studies of girl 
life. With its pleasant illustrations and nice “ got up,” 
it makes a very handsome volume. 

„Tho Cottagers of Gleuburnie (7), tho prose master- 


pleco of Mrs. Hamilton, one of Scotiand’s famous 
song-writors, hus been a houschold word in Scotland 


for many years. Its lesson has still as much neo as 
ever to be conned both on this side of the Tweed and 
on the other. Mr. Mason and Mra. McClarty are. both 
admirably rendered aud skilfully contrasted. We con- 
fess that, after a lapse of many years, in coming back 
to the book, we find a freshness such as we miss in many 
later books—a proof decisive as to its real insight and 
worth. Nicely illustrate/ as it is, we hope a new career 
of usefulness is before it. It would form a nice Christmas 
present to youngsters—especially to girls—whose destiny 
it will be to carn their own broad. 

For a book to give to a preacher or public speaker, 
we could hardly recommend a more useful one than 
the New Encyclopedia of Illustrative Anecdote” (5). 
It is well arranged alphabetically, and is very copious 
in topics. The Rev, Donald Macleod writes a good 
preface, in which ho says: —“ The anecdotes are pro- 
% fessedly authentic, aud have been so classified as tu 
make it easy to discover one adapted for any subject, 


I judiciously used, I have no doubt that this work 
will prove a great boon to many, especially those who 
“have to address the young or the ignorant, for the 
true secrot of fixing thoir interest is to objectivise 
each truth, and display its power in graphic illustra- 
„tion.“ We can corroborate this report and recom- 
mend the work. 

In the Golden Shell” (9) is a story of Palermo, 
very attractively told by Miss Mazini, who has written 
a good deal in some of our best magazines for the young. 
In the present case we have a very interesting narrative, 
in the course of which a large amount of information is 
conveyed as to the manners and customs of the Italians, 
and especially to the ways of life in a great city. It is 
very nicely got up, and has one or two pretty illustra- 
tions. 

Scenes of Old London (10) gives a series of graphic 
pictures of historical sites in the metropolis; St. Paul's 
and St. Paul's Cross are described, as well as Smithfield 
and its martyrs; and various historical episodes, inti- 
mately connected with scenes in London, are re- 
commemorated. The little book will be found instruc- 
tive and pleasantly readable, 


A few words must suffice for some other Christmas 
books that lie before us. Jessie Work (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Co.) is a etory intended to illustrate faithfulness iu 
little things, and the excellent moral influence that may 
be exercised on those about her by a young invalid. It 
is well adapted as a present for girls. For a younger 
class Messrs, Sceley and Co. offer Busy Bee, ashort story 
in large type, which tells of the adventures and mis- 
adventures of Bessie Allen. The numerous illustrations 
by Detaille are striking, picturesque, and humorous. 
In additiou to other Christmas books, Messrs. Griffith 
and Farren have produced a collection of enigmas, 
charades, acrostict, and conundrums, under the title of 
the Modern Sphinx, which will exercise the ingenuity 
of our juvenile friends during the holidays; also 
Granny's Story-Box, a number of fanciful legends, and 
the New Baby, a simple story of infantile experiences, 
told by the aid of some good and characteristic wood- 
cuts. . 


THE MAGAZINE3 OF THE MONTH. 


Macmillan'’s Magazine has ouly seven contributions, 
of which two are poems; so that thore is necessarily 
some lack of variety ; but it cannot be said that the 
part wants freshness. A Slip in the Fens” is very 
well suited to take the place of Mr. Black's Phaeton,’ 
though it very directly contrasts with that, boing less pic- 
turesque, while strongly descriptive, and perhaps 
more inclined to deal with the grander and more tragic 
elements of human life, if we can guess from the opening 
chapters, which introduce us to a few quite original 
characters in a way that promises high things indeed. 
The author has succeeded in thoroughly awakening our 
interest in Lillingstono and Elsie —who is vividly pre- 
sented by afew piquant touches. Mrs. Oliphant, in 
this instalment of The T'wo Marys, makes some fine 
points with the Italian French teachor, M. Bonaven- 
tura ; and certainly wo have as yet had no finer speci- 
men of her unaffected subtlety and power, always 
associated with some hint of scorn for som. inoffensive 
phases of human nature, than wo havo here. Mr, 
Hutton is finely appreciative and thonghtful in his article 
on ** Tennyson,” but does he not uniformly approach 
this poet too much from the speculative side, concern- 
ing himself first of all with the body of thought in Mr. 
Tennyson’s writings, and creating unnecessary and over- 
expaaded approaches to it? Poetry should surely in- 
clude philosophy, as the body includes and conceals the 
skeleton, which is yet essential to it. The difference 
between Mr. Hutton and Mr. Swinburne as to the 
morality of art is radical, and no logic can possibly 
draw them nearer to each other. It lies in their assump- 
tions; andit is almost waste of time to debate, though 
Mr. Hutton cannot help saying many fine things. But 
we despair of his converting Mr. Swinburne to any one 
point wherein they differ. 

The Contemporary Review has another of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's subtle, self contained, and nonchalant articles 
on Sociology.“ Ho is still concerned with the subjec- 
tive difficulties lying in-the way of the subject—arguing 
that the most simple social phenomenon is the outcome 
of a host of long-working, very complex influences, and 
that the due apprehension of these requires the opera. 
tion of an equally versatile and complex intelligence, 
The article is full of piquant instances, and is itself 
worth the price of the part. Some of the illustrative 
instances gathered from savage life are very strange. 
„The Jesuits in England docs not convey much that 
is new; and Mr. Fairbairn’s essay on the Westminster 
Confession is severe enough upon that document, and 
on the churches which still hold it forth as their symbol, 
with a sort of half-justification for individuals in said 
churches, who can still contrive to make ends meet 
easily—the end of conscience and the end of “‘ com- 
„ fort,“ as Dr. Wallace, of E linburzgh, would perhaps 
put it, Mr. Fairbairn is quite right in his praise of 
Principal Tulloc':’s Ration Theology,” but he is 
still more fight in what he merely hints—that Dr. 
Tulloch's book is in n> sense a Atstory, but a very 
striking example of tha’ defect of complex faculty with 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer ‘s concerned ; or else must 
be acknowledged as a to» determinate aitempt to read 
private ideas inte the men of the pa t for indirect justi- 
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fication. Two lighter articles on Old Violias,” and 
“‘ Bjornsterne Bjoruson are very readable, and form a 
pleasant relief to the heavier matter. 

St. af concludes Miss Ingelow’s “Off the 
“ Skelligs,” which it is possible we may ere long notice 
at some length. Mr. Charles Camden's ‘‘ Rambles in 
„Sussex dre very pleasant; and Mr. Henry Hol- 
beach is very good on Lord Selborne (Sir Roundell 
Palmer), who, wanting self-esteem, is savod by reason 
of a dignity which is matter of sentiment and convic- 
tion. We seo in him great intelligence and immense 
„power of continuous sustained action in his intel- 
“ ligence, but the intelligence is not of the highest.” 
The article is incisive, pointed, yet not quite satisfac- 
tory. The Autobiography of an Irreconcileable” is 
intensely interesting and now and then (unconsciously) 
humorous, Mr. R. A. Proctor’s article on “A 
Missing Comet and a Coming Meteor Shower” is, 
like all his writings, careful and full of fact, yet light- 
some and attractive. He is one of the few true men of 
science who can really write popularly. 

Dark Biue is to our mind most interesting in its less 
pretentious contributions—an exceptional position for a 
magazine, especially a new one. Hacketty Farm” is 
a story exquisitely told. A First Representation” is 
decidedly clever, and the Asores is an excellent 
travel-sketch ; while there is much knowledge and good 
sense in Elementary Schools.” But we demur to 
some of the assertions in the article on “ Henry Irving,” 
&c., as being partial and extreme. Father Christmas 
is hardly worthy of its place here. 

The Con7regationalist has an excellent sketch of a 
good and great man — Thomas Rafflos” ; a thoughtful 
criticism of Mr. Tennyson's new idyll, in which, 
perhaps, the inner meanings are drawn out somewhat 
too definitely; a warm-hearted ‘‘ Christmas Homily,” 
fitted for the season, from Mr. Samuel Cox, and a 
somewhat smart, though we fear, too true essay on a 
class of country ministers which, we bope, is not oa the 
in This magazine, as we are glad to see, goes 
along with unflagging energy ; from the editor's address 
we may be assured that the numbors for 1873 will be 
even better than those for 1872. 

„The Preacher's Lantern” this time gives a picture 
of Mr. Baldwin Brown asa proacher. He is declared to 
be a Matthew Arnold (poet) in the pulpit, aad he is 
likened to Mr. Maurice in some points, and characterised 
as manly, which he undoubtedly is ; but he has a certaia 
effusive subtlety of sympathy, if not of intellect, which 
is hardly covered by the first comparison, and a 
practical clearness of tone which is hardly covered 
by the second, ‘“‘ Manliness of tone” well desoribes it; 
though, like both Mr. Aroold and Mr. Maurioo, 
ho will always address the few rather than tho 
many, who do not value refinement in dsf. The other 
cont@ts are good, and Our Suuday School say 
is calculated to be very useful. 

Good Thiags comes to us very slightly changed in 
character, though changed in namo. Miss Beata 
Francis always writes in a pleasant and graceful vein, 
and this account of ‘‘ My First Christmas iu Australia,” 
though not equal to somo of her fables, is vory goo’, 
“Sinbad in England” is clever, but too eccentric and 
satirical to be quite successful with childrofl, “ Etty 
„in the Castle” is in Charles Camdon's best vein, and 
„ Margerette and Rosette” goes on admirably. The 
illustrations are very good, especially the full pago, I 
“like my cat. Miss Saunders’s stories for the adults 
are scarcely what we should have expected. The 
‘* Letter-box” and Puzzledom”’ are real accessiuns to 
the magazine. 

Good Words is just a little heavy. Mrs. Oliphant 
winds up At His Gates,” meting ont a “mixed” 
justice to Drummond and Haldane and the rest. The 
„% Fate of Pets” is interesting and, rather painful. 
‘‘Serbian Folk-lore” is curious, and will excite com- 
parisons, “ Buddhist Preaching” is most readable, and 
so is In the Tropics,” by Rev. A. W. Thorold. Mr. 
Charles Camden in Busy Margie” conveys a deal of 
information on old Welsh customs in the lightest pos- 
sible way. Mr. Stevenson tells us of Ziegenbalg's last 
days with peculiar onthusiasm, and Miss Betham- 
Edwards has a very sweet and fluishod poom—‘‘ Dreams 
“ that Camo True.“ 

The Sunday MH. ga shows remarkable vigour. 
“ Crovked Places” goes on well, full of character and 
axiomatic wisdom as all Edward Garrott’s writings are, 
“Our District” is very graphic, and seems to bea 
genuine accourt of things seen and done, testifying 
once more that truth is stranger than fiction. A 
new story by Mrs. Charles begins well; and the first 
of the sketches — In Reformation Times —Which has 
been full of information, is concluded. Henry Law- 
“rence,” by Dr. George Smith, is really admirable, 
and gives some new facts about that great man’s bene- 
volent schemes, especially the Lawrence Asylums.” 

Now we reach a budget of Christmas numbers, 
only some of which we can at this time afford to notice, 


full of character and with striking situations. 
i 


Good Cheer comes first to hand: it consists of seven 


stories and one poem — The Legend of the Holly,“ 
which is pretty and has a finished ornamental design, 


“The Glover's Daughter is a story of strong interest, 
It might 
well have been claborated so as to fill the whole 
number; and if it had thus displaced,“ Fair Margaret, 
which sadly lacks rofinement and clovation, vory few 
we faucy would have regretted it. “Two Winter 
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“Days” is neatly told, and La Bonne Mére 
* Nannette” might have been better if the writer had 
taken more care with the setting of it. But, on the 
whole, Good Cheer, with some exquisite illustrations by 
Small and Walker, is worthy to succeed the admirable 
works which have already appeared under that title.— 
** One New Year's Night,” the Christmas number of the 
Magazine, is still more surprising ; for only a 
limited line of interest can be traversed by the story- 
writers for it. Yet the part is varied, fresh, and well 
written. The first story and Miss Charlotte's Pride” 
are especially good. Paying Bill Harding” has the 
smack of real life, and Rose Salterre” hasa 
felicity of touch.—* Bread and Cheese and Kisses, is 
the Christmas number of Tinsley’s Magazine, is written 
by Mr. Farjeon in that vein of mixed realism and 
pathetic sentiment and simplicity of which, since 
Dickens, he is almost the greatest master. He is never 
coarse, though he deals with coarse life and coarse 
characters, and in the outset of this story he introduces 
us to what might in other hands have been so. Ben Sparrow 
and Totty are two capital studies, and Saul Fielding is 
delineated. Some of the scenes at the 
diggings are sufficiently sensational. Throughout we 
have token of high inventive instinct, working with much 
self-respect. It is a pity some of the illustrations were 
not better.—‘‘ London Mixture” is the Christmas 
number of Good Things, ani we cannot 
regarding the title as unfortunate; though on a 
very prosaic thread the authors—the Writers of 
‘Lilliput Levee,” King Georges Middy,” and 
% The Boys of Axleford "—manage to string many fine 
fancies, quaint pictures, and interesting incidents. We 
like The Three Oranges and John Short’s 
“ Courtship,” and the poem Gay Childhood's Dirge” 
is at once very finished and very humorous. We regret 
that the illustrations are so uneqnal—one or two of 
Mr. Hughes's are fine, but hardly suitable; others of 
_ his are indifferent, and the rest are unworthy, or else 
miserably ill printed.—In a Round of Stories for 
„Christmas Circles” we have a sort of Christmas num- 
ber of “the Christian World Magazine, It contains 
three stories by Miss Worboise, two by Marianne 
Farningham, three by Miss Maggie Symington, and one 
by Mies M. A. Paull—“ The Angel of the Woodland 
which, though short, we are inclined to like the best. 
“Tistening for the Bells is very good, and so is 
“ Hilda’s Ghost.” The Legend of Warleigh Place” 
is perhaps the most ingenious, but it is rather more in 
the line of the ordinary conventional Christmas story. 


Births, Barringes, and Deaths, 


4 of One i is made 
‘ee mn con odor thin hee , * which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 


DEATHS. 
WHITRIDGE.—Dec. 4, at Chapel House, Oswestry, Mi 
Whi in her 8 * 
3 * 8 at his Newtown Desford, 
very , Mr. George Rodhouse many years one of 
deacons of the Congregational Church, road 
Leicester, in his 58th ‘ 
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METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Dec. 
9.—The market to-day was fairly supplied with meat of all 
qualities. Trade was not active, but for prime qualities full 


WOOL, Monday, Dec. 9.— The 
very firm. Business in English qualities has not been ex- 
tensive, but the inquiry has been healthy, and values have 
been well maintained. 


OIL, Monday, Dec. 9.—Linseed oil has been quiet. Rape 
has sold slowly at drooping prices. Other oils have met a 

TALLOW, Monday, Dec. 9.—Market inactive. New 
. C. on the spot 45s. 9d., old 43s. 3d. per cwt. Town 
allow, 43s. 3d., net cash. 8 | 


COAL, Monday, Dec. 9.—Market firm, at last week's 
rates. Hettons, ; Hettons South, 25s. 9d.; Hettons 
Lyons, 24s. 9d. ; Harton, 24s. Hd.; Haswell, 26s. ; iTartlepoo 
original, 200, ; Hartlepool East, 25s. 9d.; Hawthorn, 24s. 6d. ; 
K 25s. 6d.; Lambtons, 25s. 6d.; Tees, 25s. 9d. ; Tun- 
stall, 24s. 9d.; Holywell Main, 24s. 6d.; Hartley’s, 25s. 3d. 
Ships fresh arrived, 38 ; ships left from last day, ö ships a 
sea, 55. 


Braeaxrast. —Errs’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND 


eye cay met hy thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful matin 0S Bip Son peepee ef wall- 

our ables 


Mr. Epps has provided 
witha delicatel -flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills.“ Civil Service Gazette. Made simply 
with Boiling Water or Milk. Each is labelled 
“Jamas Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thio, refreshing beverage 
for evening use. 

How ro Drs Six, Woot, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simp le 
n 6. J. Nach, full instructions supplied. 

The “ Fawily Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
I — acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
— clear to all.” 

Trus Economy is found in bu ying the best article at the 
lowest market price; select your from a reliable 
source, where the standing of the firm is a guarantee to 
you that you will be well served; and this is always found 
with Horniman’s Tea ; it is strong to the last, very delicious 
in flavour, wholesome and inv ting, as well as cheap. 
Sold in packets by 2,538 Agents —Chemists, Confectioners, &c. 
Ho.titoway’s OINTMENT AND PiL_s.—Winter is usually 
the season when constitutional weaknesses develope them- 
selves. Now is the time for prompt and decisive interven- 
tion. With Holloway’s twin remedies, applied in conformity 
with the instructions folded round invalid may 
avert the threatened ailment and caste Neel He os i 
and its . These medicaments can be safely used by the 
alli remove all 


Adbertisements. 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 
EWING MACHINES, 


From £2 28. to £25. 
The only Establishments in London 
where 
the 22 is aſſorded 
inspecting and comparing 
description of 
SEWING MACHINES. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, of 
whatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 


purposes. 
_SMITII and CO, having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular ＋ awe enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, offer this 


--| GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 


them may be EXCHANGED after one month's trial, for 
other kind, without eharge for use. a 


: bSMITH A Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, son LONDON, 


1 
— 


I. THE SITUATION. 


‘THE 


COMING WINTER will be one of Trial, 


1 


GENERAL RISE in PRICES, and 


DISTURBED STATE of TRADE, 


HE 
T necessitate retrenchment and careful effort to make 


EVT EXPENDITURE PROFITABLE. 


II. - THE REMEDY. 


HE WILLCOX and GIBBS is INCOM- 
PARABLY the best of all Family Sewing Ma- 
chines, and 


FFECTS GREAT SAVING of both Time and 


It does with ease, beauty, and incredible 


oney. 
speed the whole of the 


AMILY SEWING and DRESSMAKING, 

relieving expenditure, and releasing the members 

of the Family from the drudgery of the 
needle. The 


st 


ADY OF LIMITED MEANS, 
by its assistance, can “pain enjoy the elegan 
depriv 


of which she has ed by the cares 


and duties of a Family. 


VE 


RY DAUGHTER IN THE FAMILY 


* ee y | — 
sewi in thi , even „to take 
the coum of her 2 The M 
becomes the means of rendering the Family 


ine thus 


NDEPENDENT OF HELP FROM WITH. 
OUT, and places 


HE MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE 
in the power of all, should changing circumstances 
require it. 


II. - HOW PROCURED. 


HE 
M 


WILLCOX and GIBBS SILENT SEWING 
ACHINE is WITHIN REACH OF ALL, since it 
may be had 


FPREE of ALL EXPENSE, risk, or obligation of 


any hind for 


HOME TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE, 


And it can be purchased by 


MALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 
at a cost of only 


NE SHILLING 
for each poand for which CREDIT is given beyond the 


TRIAL MONTH. 


O OTHER MACHINE CAN BE PAID FOR 
BY INSTALMENTS (weekly or monthly) without 
from two to four times as great an increase of cost. 


GENCIES IN EVERY TOWN 
in the United Kingdom, and 


‘VERY AGENT GIVES FREE HOME TRIAL 


EFORE PURCHASE, or, should that be denied, 
ication should be made to the Company direct. 


HE 


RE IS NOT THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGA- 


TION to buy the WILLCOX AND GIBBS MACHINE, 
because it has been hed for Home Trial, nor is any 
money payment whatever expected, should the Machine 


not be deemed satisfactory. 


iV.—PRECAUTIONS. 


HE GENUINE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
MACHINE has the 


EDALLION TRADE MARK of the Com- 


pany em 


in its base, and can only be 
procured of 


HE COMPANY DI ; 


or of their 


ERTIFIED AGENTS. 
Machines procured under any other conditions 
cannot be relied on. 


TRE PUBLIC SHOULD ASK TO SEE 


the Agent’s CERTIFICATE for the CURRENT 
YEAR, without which no Agency is worthy of 
confiden-e. 


GENUINE WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


HE 
T SILENT SEWING 1 is the only Machine 


AN STAND a THOROUGH HOME 
TRIAL, freed from all embarrassing liabilities. 


BEWARE of SHAM OFFERS of FREE 


TRIAL, especially those which supply other ma- 
chimes in exchange in case the first one tried is 
not satisfactory | 


[) NSCRUPULOUS DEALERS often send 


out The Willcox and Gibbs Machine purposely 
put out of order, so as to secure its rejection in 
favour of some other machine! 


PUBLIC HAVE TWO SAFEGUARDS 


HE 
T ~The Medallion Trade Mark and the Agent's Cer- 


tificate of Agency for the Current Year. 


GEND FOR PRICE LIST (gratis and post 


contains every information. 


WI 


15 


free) which | 
LLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE Co, é 


0 CHEAPSIDE, E. C. 
5, REGENT STREET, wW. ( LONDON. 


t leisure 


1 
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LEOTORAL AGENCY.—The Executive of 
the United Kingdom Alliance invite commuriications 
from gentlemen accustomed to Political and Electoral Orga- 
nisations, who are wanted to undertake the work of ising 
Electoral Asrociations in the. and County Con- 
stitnencies of England and Wales — Address (with testi- 
— to the Secretary, 41, John Dalton-street, Man- 
0 


— — 


ANTED, after Cueistmas, in a well- 
established Boarding School for young Gentlemen, 
an ASSISTANT MASTER. A Graduate of the University 
of London, and a member of a Nonconformist church, pre- 
ferred. Apply to F. G., 120, Hagley-road, Birmingham. 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, and OTHERS. 

—WANTED, by a YOUNG MAN in his 2lst year 
(son of a Congregational Minister), an ENGAGEMENT, 
either at home or abroad. Has a knowledge of French, 
German, and Shorthand, and is a good Accountant. Can be 
well recommended, having been for four years in one of the 
— wholesale houses in London.—Address, Rev. M. A., 

0, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London. 


—ͤ — — 


EQUIRED, as ENGLISH GOVERNESS in 
a School after the Curistmas Vacation, a LADY 


OUSEKEEPER.—A LADY of Respecta- 

bility, of Domesticated Habits and Social Disposition, 
WISHES for an ENGAGEMENT as HOUSEKEEPER in 
a family where the General Superintendence of Household 
Affairs, or other duties involving responsibility and trust, 
would devolve upon her, ee has fitted her 
for such an engagement. M salary required, and 
good references gwen.— P. F. L., Post Office, Leicester. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made to 

Sor thee Pooupesten. Removals ciated by tangs ralteey 
or . 8 : 

vans. Estimates tree. Advances made if e Addrese 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


MIDI RAILWAY. 


NEW SERVICE of EXPRESS TRAINS between 
BIRMINGHAM q; LONDON by the Midland Com- 
pany's New Route, vid"W igston Junction. 


Decewser 2nd, 1872, until further notice. 


STATIONS. To LONDON (Week-days). 
& m. A. m. p.m. | p.m. | p.m. 

Birmingham (New-street Sta- 
3 dep. 8 2511 2 35) 5 16] 6 35 


ep 
St. Pancras ... arr.12 0 2 52) 6 8 409 57 
Loudon poe 12 * 8 7 /s 56/10 13 


STATIONS. Frou LON DON(Week-days). 


am. rm. am. | p.m. | 75 


9 38/11 27) 2 43 

St. Pancras... , | 61510 O11 45'3 0 5 0 
Birmingham (New-street Sta 

tion)......... . arr. 10 13 1 45] 3 10) 6 25) 8 15 


Benton Moorgate-st.. dep. 


d— — — 


Through Carriages between Birmingham and St. Pancras by 
All Trains. 


Third-Class Passengers conveyed by All Trains. 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1872. 


ONDON HOMCEOPATHIO HOSPITAL, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREET. 


SPECIAL APPEAL.—The Sixty Beds of this Hospital 
are now all occupied, and cannot remain so unless the Board 
of Management receive fresh support. Donations, however 
small, and Subscriptions, earnestly solicited, and Inspection 
invited. Bankers: Messrs. Prescott, Grote, and Co., and 
Union Bank, Argyll-place, W. Total number of Patients 
treated to end ry sehen § 1872, 103,616. 


JOHN R. WARREN, Clerk of the Hospital. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION 
for DISEASES of the SKIN. 


Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, on 
Mondays aud Thursdays, end at 10, Mi Aldgate, on 
1 — and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; Evenings, Six 
till Nine. 
Free to the necessitous poor; payment required from 


other applicants. 
| = THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


) 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Phildlogical Society, &c., &c. 

Vice-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the mag ae Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, Ke. 

ASSISTANT MasTers— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, E.. B.A., Priseman in Angilo- 
Saxon and aoe ar of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, „ F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Phi ; iety, one of the Editors ot 
the Publications of the y English Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of d,” 


&c., Kc. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapy Restpent—Miss COOKE. 
The * — — on THURSDAY, 


For Prospectuses and information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
ö Heap MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M. A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
ret Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
— College, London; Fellow of University College, 
on. 


Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, E.., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A., and Priseman of Corp. 
Christi C Cambrid ig — yey, we Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, „English and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, „English. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 

Prussian Government, and by the University of 


is, Music and Forei . 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq,, Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London — 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


(YOMMERCIAL Dee CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 


Mr. Verney's Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
all the Branches of a thoroughly Business Education. 


The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 


The ises are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and walimited. 8 


Numerous References in London and in the Country. 
Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


Hy PUCATION.—CORSH AM SCHOOL, 
near BATH. 
Principal Mr. CHARLES H HULLS, assisted by resident 
English, French, and German Masters. 

Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The situation of the School House is most healthy ; the 
premises are very extensive; rooms large and airy; play- 
grounds five acres in extent. 

Particular attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 


pupils. 
ference to the following ministers and gentlemen is 
kindly permitted :— , 
Rev. Dr. Brock, Hampstead, N. W. 
„ W. Brock, Jun., Hampstead, N.W. 
„ John Matheson, MA., Hampstead, N.W. 
A. Angus Croll, Esq., Roehampton, Surrey. 
James Harvey, Esq., Mount-grove, Hampstead. 
Samuel Baylis, Esa., Her ty’s Customs. 
James Andere, Esq, F am pstead. 
4 A. Love fine , Montague-grove, Hampstead. 
S. K. Pattison, Esq., 50, Lombard-street. 
Prospectus with View on application. 
NEXT TERM commences JANUARY 28th. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
- — Clans, 2 — Lan- 
guages, an oro nglish are taught. unior classes 
arc trained by ladies on the Pestalossian system. 

A new wing and covered Playground have just been added 
to the . The house is supplied with baths, and is 
well warmed and ventilated in order to secure the health and 
comfort of delicate boys. 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


STONY GATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calistheuics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 

The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 

The house is large and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
ocality, surrounded by a good garden. 

Terms, with references, forwarded on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM BEGAN Monpay, November 4th. 


OSBERTON HALL, near SPALDING, 
formerly Academy, Old Sleaford. Established 1849. 
A Christian Home and efficient Middle-Class School. 
Principal—Mr. C. BOYER. 
Terms from £12 to £14 per Half-year. Reference kindly 
allowed to the Rev. J. A. Jones, Baptist Minister, Gosberton. 


Victoria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
ath the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and raving taught by competent Masters. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English aud Foreign Masters, 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


Topan HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrincrPats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D. D. 


PROFESSORS. 
.. Mes. C. L. BAtrour. 


Botany on ... Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 
French Language Dr. MANDROV, . 

German Language Dr. Garner. 

Italian Language Signor Surno. 

English History Dr. Kemsugap, Dulwich Col. 


Globes and Natural Science. E. H. West, M.A. 

Music— „e. „ Joux Blocks, Faq, 

ewe pk yee red * 1 — Nag. K G 
inging and Organ ... H. W. Monk, Esq., King’s 

Drawing and Painting R. W. Buss, Esq. * 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., P. G.. 


Terms and Particulars on application. 


THE LONDON ann GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN. 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.C., 


TRUSTEBS. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., GC., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 


„ CHAIRMAN or DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
Large or small sums received on deposi 
short notice. Shares may be taken at 1 
pay ments. 
Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS, 


DANIEL PRATT, Esq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Esq. Rooke, ge 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. „Robert B., 
— — BB 
roser, a * 
Phillips, George, = D. Lond. * 
ills, Fredk., Jun., Esq. 


So.icrrors— Messrs. Watson aud Sons. 
Puysician—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. KS. 
Surcson—John Manu, Esq. 

Actuary Au AccounTant—Josiah Martin, Esq., FLA. 


This Company has been established a quarter of a century. 

lt has issued 20,203 policies, and it has 11,749 now i 
force wii? an 955 sum of TWO MILLIO 
EIGHTH DRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of HALF-A-MILLION., 

It has paid in claims £473,856. 

At the last valuation of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company in 1870, it was found that its condition was so 
sati that the Directors were enabled to return to the 
Members the sum of £48,760. 

Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
<n 

of t uses 80 appropriated amounts to 
£242,156. 

It has never amalgamated with any other Company. 

Prospectus, copies of the last Report and Balauce-sheet, 
and all needful information, may be obtained on application 
to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(Established 1823.) 
38, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
Cuarrman—Henry Barnett, Esq., M. P. 
DeruTy-CHainMan—Rt. 5 Edward Pleydell Bouverie, 


Mutual Assurance — Careful Management — Io Premiums. 
— Strict Selection of Lives.—Large Profits. 
N.B.—Policies effected before 31st December, will, on first 
participating, receive the additional gt Bouus for entry in 
the — year. Proposals should be forwarded imme- 
diately. 
For Preepectus, published Accounts, and further parti- 


lars, apply to 
963 JOHN R. GRIMES, Secretary. 


Fours CITY MUTUAL BUILDING 
and INVESTMENT S8OCIETY, 145, Cannon-street, 
London, E. C. n 5 
stezs—The Right Hon. the „Mr. Deputy 
_ — and W. Payne, Ee, C. C. 
Total amount advanced............ PARAL SS £260,832 
Balance to credit of investing members and 
depositors............... E 3 153,753 
ADVANCES made on Freehold and Leasehold Securities 
to members or non-members, and any — desirous of 
purchasing property, or of obtaining an advance on properky 
already in their possession, can have the money from the 
Society forthwith. 
DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, calculated from the date of receipt until the with - 
drawal, repayable at 14 days’ notice. 


JAMES HIGHAM, Secretagy. 


— 
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PERPETUAL INVESTMENT AND BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 


16, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, .o. 


INVESTMENT SHARES issued daily. Interest, Four per Cent, payable half-yerrly. 
ADVANCES made upon HOUSES and LANDS, repayable either in one sum or by instalments. 
The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT and Prospectus will be sent on application to 


nti ie r 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, end ANNUITIES. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 


10 
8 
and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


R COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
* PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 


te, and also V: 


te- 


LI n TEMPE KANCK 
Beds, from 1s. 6d. Pisin Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 1 
See Testimonials, of which there dre a thousand in the 


visite, I can testify that this is the 
I find when away from home.”—W. B 


. K. El 


RIVAT 
E —— . Kina’s Cross 
— the Mid- 
close to 


Rorvat POLYTECHNIC. —O 

and 7. ls.—New Ghost, 

LADY of AVE THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, b 

Mr. George ; assisted isses Alice Barth an 
ter. AL, _ to SAVE IT, by Pro- 


fessor Gardner. Philosophy by Mr. 
King; the Diver and Diving Bell; — thes Eaters 


- 


— —_ 


4 


AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING 


RO , 

E of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
3 Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
ede 

SAMUEL c. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 

Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 

Offices, 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


K 2LLy's ORGAN HARMONIUMS, as 
manufactured for 


Her Majesty, are the only instru- 
ments of English that received any award at the 


manu facture 
Paris and Dublin Exhibitions, A liberal allowance to the 
clergy.—11, Charles-street, street. Price lists free. 
Secondhand Pianos for sale. 


HE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT.—Great 

economy effected by using LIEBIG COMPANY’S 

EXTRACT of MEAT. carefully the printed iustruc- 
tious 


CAUTION.—None = without Baron Liebig’s, the 
inventor’s, signature. of all imitation extract. 


QCAYGENATED ’ WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS 
PUBLIC SINGERS, aud 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength - 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 


A DELIGATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 


“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, * 1856. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1967. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1838. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


R A L. S.— Ihe REFORMED 


A 
—— 


— 


PANISH FLY is phe s ing ingredient in Alex. 
Ross's CANTHARI OIL. It isa sure restorer of 
Hair and u producer of Whiskers. The effect i It 


fs pattoniand by Rogalty. The price is 3s. 64.. sent for 
stamps. 


how straight or u 


It curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 
r 
_ Bold at 3s. Gd.; sent for 54 stamps. 


Kis4eans 17 WHISKY 


celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
CREAM of IRISH WAISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
8 than the finest Cognac 
. the words 
“KINAHAN’S LL” 
and Cork 


. 20, Great Titchfeld-street, 


The best for 
ACIDITY OF THE MACH, 


ARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
ON ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 


expecially for LA CHILDREN,. and IN. 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


“DINNEFORD AND o. f= 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & I. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fon Court, London, E. C. 


“ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 43. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULTS PEPSINE A“ 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE * WORCES fERSHIRE,”’ 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


BEWARE OF IM(TATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


+ 


USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL,) 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and Ironm „e., in Boxes, 1s. 
2s. d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD 
Chemist, Leicester. 


INFANT LIFE. 


There is no doubt that the Registrar-General’s reports and 


statistics relating to mortality amongst infants 
a very marked im t for the better if one of the 
simplest domestic to the nursery, in the shape of 


MRS. JONNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
Were used universally. It is perfectly free from any narcotic, 
and no child refuses its a tion to the gums. None 

the name of “ and Sons, Farring- 
"is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 


[2°N CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRA AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


| BRTANT 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


BRTANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


HURCH STOVE and SCHOOLROOM 
STOVE. The Patent VENTILATING STOVE, a 
close Stove, in five sizes, 60s., 70s., 808., 105s, 140s.—is 
cheap in cost, chéap in consumption of fuel, will last for 
ears, is easily repaired, and powerful in its heating capacity. 
Hundreds ate now in use, and universally approved. Deane 
and Co. have all sines on sale; also Gurney and Gill Stoves. 
Hot-air Stoves, Gas Stoves requiring no flue, four burners, 
55s. Stove, 822 aud Furnishing Ware- 
house, DEANE CO., 46, King William-street, London- 
bridge. Established A. b. 1700. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
e “CLEANLINESS.” 


The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being im upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with 4 
view of deriving t, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
A nd see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
 G@LENFIELD STARCG, 
ä hd aeranye 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is fouad to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
extra profits. 
ALPACA POMATUM. | 
Hus of Families will find this one of the 
pitrest and most economical pomades ever introduced. 
It is now sold in the new wide-mouth glass jar, holding Alb., 
ice Is. 6d., and Nb. jars ls.—PIESSE and LU BIN, Sole 
— = New Boud-street, London. Sd by chemists 
generally. 


: B2YANtT 


BRTANT 


Revant 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRU 8 no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— i st. * application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to e or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with = comfort in any position of the bod , by night or 
day; It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the scarcer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. . 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; aud we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”— Church and 
Slate Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in 
Fake lege, Surgeon.to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Gi eg, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster O hthal - 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to Kings College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeou to Guys Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq,,F.R.S., 
por to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F.K.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S, James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Eeq., F. KS.; and many 


others. 

A Descriptive Cireular may be had t, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be erat nets. 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches the hips, 
to the Manufacturer 


_ Mr. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Lruss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 7d., and 8)s. Cd., 
Postage, free. 
Price - Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 61. 


Postage, 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT . 
BEASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LE VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
rons, — in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn ou 
an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 1Us., anid 
168. each. Postage, free. 
Johu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
ED CONVENIENCES, also Surgical Ap- 
— for day use, Elastic Stockings, Abdominal 
Belts, &c. 


WORTH and PONTIFEX, Indiarubber and Waterproof 
Warehouse, Pimlico, 8. W., corner of Victoria Station. 


2s. 9d, a bottle. 


Illustrated price lists on sp lication. 
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UTCH BULBS.—36 Hyacinths, 24 Van 

Thol Tulips, 12 Gloria Solis ditto, 12 Parrot ditto, 12 

Show ditto, 200 Crocus of sorts, 25 Narcissus of sorts, 25 

Jonquils, 25 Iris, 25 Anemones, 50 Ranunculus, 50 Snow- 

drops, 12 choice Ixias, 2 Lilium Lancifolium, 2 ditto Tigri- 

num, 2 ditto Auratum. The above splendid collection sent. 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 203.; half, 10s, 


_ WM. TWILSEN, 1, Brooksby-street, Barnsbury, N. 
OQ A L 8.—LEA and. CO. S PRICES.— 


/ Hetton or Lambton, 34s.;' Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 3ls.; new Silkstone, 30s. ; 


Primrose, 29s.; Derby Bright, 29s.; Barnsley, 29s. ; Kitchen, | 


28s.; Hartley, 27s.; Hard Steam, 278. Nuts, 26s. ; Coke, 
20s. per chal. of 12 sacks. Net cash. Delivered thorough 

screened. Depots, — and Highgate, N.; Kingoland, 
E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern 
Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and 4 and 5 
Wharves, Regeut’s-park-basin. No Agents. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
For prices, see daily papers.—Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


R EMARK ABLE, very remarkable, 
10 indeed,” are the effects of Lamplough’s Pyretic 
Baline in preventing and curing Smallpox, Fevers, and Skin 
Diseases. 
weather. 


> 


Specially refreshing and invigorating during hot 
Bold by all Chemists, and the Maker. f 


113, Holborn-hill, London. 


SS B R OT HE RS, 
50, LUDGATE-H I LL, LON DON, E. C. 
0 SIFLED PRICE LIST. 
WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 
“74 =~ ‘ae — 
; 4 441 
ne 
1 35 12 85 8 8 22 18 88 
FE > 2 REE 88 2 
386. | 43s. 6d. — A bested 253. | — 
42s. 49s. | 49s |B 2is. | 24s * 
50s. 57s. 575 0 E 206. 4 
505. 683. 64s. : 1 | 33s. 42s. 45s. 
75s. 83s. 788. E. 42s. 50s. 50s. 
Sis. 91s. : $63. | F 45s. 55s. 50s, 
Sas. | 104s. 99s. 6 65s. 65s. | 60s. 
102s. 112s. | 107s. H 60s. | 70s. = 
116s. 130s. | 1218. | 1 703. | 818. | 758. 
All sizes 0 Guide to | Patterns All Perfect | 
42 Be al lee y acy * 8 a. 7 
or — ra — roughly and style 
measure.| free. | free. | Strunk. | fit. | ?'™ 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
(NENTLEMEN’S and YOUTHS 


CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase, Patterns and guide to 
self-measurement sent free. 


LASSIFILED PRICE LIST. 
Trou- | Warst-! Boys’ 
OVERCOATS. SERS. COATS. | Suits. 
fr — — — — — — 
2 | oz 
= 7 2482 
1 A 5 E 4 1 2 5 
11 11 
— * pr 
2 8 5 E 8 
21. 2is. 30s. A : 12s. 4 
28s. 23s. 42s. B 145. 7s. | 20s. 
83s. 833. 60s. 0 16s. as. 24s. 
” 42s. 42s. 60s. p 17s.6d.| 83.64. [ 28s. 
5805. 505. 708. E. 223. lis. Sis. 
5558. 65s. 763. F 243. 12s. Sis. 
656. — 84s. 263. 133 38s 
„ oy 
70s. — — II 288. lds. = 
84s. — — 1 808. 15s. — 
Mus- All sies IIlus- Unap- Fashion- Price is 
trated in trated proach d able lefed 
in diffe-| stock | in the in fit and 1 
rent or to Book of and Novel to 
styles. order. Fashion- quality. | Fabrics. necht. 
Sau CEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 

BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 
St. Paul's), London. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — An 


anxious t, distressed at the sufferings of his 
child, having tried several Family Pills during three suc- 
cessive days, had a box of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
ted to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours 
have been used in that family ever since. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medj- 
cines, at ls. Id., 28. Od., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


, SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


On Decemper 18th will be published a New and Cheaper Edition of 
PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


columns, and be neatly bound in 
of Hymns suitable for the Youn 


price Eightpence. This Edition will be printed in pearl type, double 


enamelled cloth. A Special Index 
g has been added by the Editor. 


Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 


liberal 


terms. 


instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift-books. 
1. Crown 8vo. 
2. 12mo. 
3. 18mo. 


4. Fscp. 8vo. Double cols. 
limp, 5s. ; morocco extra, Vs. 6d. 


For FAMILY WORSHIP, &c. 


Pablished for the Trustees by J. HADDO 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEARS GIFTS" 


— ee 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The Larger Editions of this favourite Hymn-Book, containin 
Songs of Praise, may be had in elegant bindings, as enumerate 


a Selection of the most admired 
below, and would be, in many 


For the PULPIT and FAMILY WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. Gd. 
Calf, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10a. ; ditto extra, 12s. 

For the PEW or STUDY: Calf, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; ditto extra, 8s. 6d. 

For the PEW ; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco, 


The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles. 


„ Applications for Grants to Widows and Orphans must be made to the Trustees before 31st March. 
Apply to Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tresillian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


N and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
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“STAR” 
SIX, EIGHT, AND 


NIGHT LIGHTS. 


TEN HOURS. 
R W W EN AR B. 


discovered. 


CHLOROD VN effectually checks and arrests 
Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, 


Meningitis, &c. 


address.” 
“ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians 


CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 


been sworn to,—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 185 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


From Lon Francis Conyna@uam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 
“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. i 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a- dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
ONLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
CautTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


„ 2s. Od., 4s, 6d. aud lls, each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore MANUFACTURER :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 


‘‘TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 


aud see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 8 . 

old by all respec 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-stteet, at 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

tead of such ious remedies, which yield en nyo | 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, an 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
I have repeatedly o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the] Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with. the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of throat and chest. Id by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od, 4s. 6d., and Ils. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scar n. 5 

„Invalide should read Crosby’s Prize Irestise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 28. 


CAS WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 
. Skin — and sores of all kinds, 
permanent cure. 


Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular 2 , 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. Siege 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and im cases containing six 
bottles, 1ls. each—sufficient to effect # permanent cure in 


the t majority of | cases — BTI ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT CINE VENDORS 
th out the United Ki and the world, or sent to 


ingdom 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


N O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER,—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s, Gd., 78. 6d., I Is. Od. Pills and 
Ointment, each in boxes, ls. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., by for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sol all Druggists. © Depét, 
131, Fleet-street, London. the red and blue wrapper 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre, 
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NOW READY. 


OUR WORK IN PALESTINE: A History of the Researches 


conducted in Jerusalem and the Holy Land by Captains Witson, ANDERSON, WARREN, &c. (Issued 
by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund.) Illustrated by upwards of Fifty Woodcuts 


and Plans. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. | 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


“THE DAY OF REST.” 


On the lot of JANUARY, 1873, will be published NUMBER 1 of 


THE DAY OF REST, 


Price ONE PENNY a Week, 
In Large Folio Size, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


To whom is the Day of Rest not welcome? Like the rain from Heaven which falls upon the just 
and the unjust alike, it comes with an impartial embrace and a smile of equal sweetness to him who 
believes: much, and him who believes little. And few, we may feel sure, are the kindly and trustful 
souls that it does not leave better than it found them. On the other hand, ‘‘ Sabbathless Satan ” is the 
phrase in which the most serious of modern humorists thought he might sum up all his ideas of misery 
and malignity at once. If he had lived till now, when the pace of life is so fast, and the whirr of the 
wheels is so in the ear, he would have used that phrase with the more pungent emphasis. Shorten 
hours of labour as we may, and they will bear a deal of shorteniag, we shall still have cause to 

ard and keep our Holy Day. Let us make it as much sweeter and brighter, and more inclusive, as the 

ve of God who hallowed it will permit us; but let us keep it. That Love is wider than we know, and 
wo Rope every peti thes weltes in out pages will trust it to ¢ e full. 

We ng oe stress upon one point, namely, that our pages shall be inviting—fuall of repose and 
delight. e shall to keep well in sight of the Land of Beulah and the Delectable Mountains. 
Giant ‘ir we will have none of, and Mr. Greatheart, and Faithful, and Hopeful shall be at hand to 
cheer up Mr, Regdy-to-halt, or to see the women and children along the doubtful places—which latter, 
however, we shall prefer to skirt, or wholly to shun. 

Rest, Love, Joy—these are three of the sweetest words known to mortal or immortal lips, and we 
would inscribe them on our gates in ev 
selves, however, but only aa they are 


The first grace is faith, the 
— — — 


resignation. 
;—fearing and trembling, watching and repenting 
and careless of the future, because Christ is come. 
or make a Garden or Sanctuary of — Soul, into which men may 


9 purpose of our Magazine. 
rovision made for them in Narrative and Homily, and Story, an Song, 


as for the holy and humble of heart, who, like the Cherubim, see God, 
from them, and to give them something which they will prize in 
i so that, as far as the Day or Rest” is concerned, a general 
414 up the hopes and fears and wishes of everyday life; and 


which hold men in 

their fear, and to Mammon their love; to help them to rise to 
; and generally to throw open all the avenues of the soul, through 

of Heaven may come to us. 

, Promise in advance as we might, we know that it would still require 

„Dar or Rest” itself to make friends or to lose them. Let us take leave, then, to 


of ex 


Bu 
to be left to 
yefer the reader at once to the First Number, which will be published on Ist January, 1873. 


Among the leading contributions to the First Year's issue of 


PRE: -DAY OF REST 
. May be mentioned: 
WORDS FOR THE DAY. TO ROME AND BACE: 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. A Narrative of Personal Experience. 
Being 2 ape — * SF love Aa by Dr. 2 By ONE WHO HAS MADE TUE JOURNEY. 
ICUERN and others. By the Rev. "7 FLEMING The late Dr. Noauax MACLEOD, during the last few 
STEVENSON, Author of a Praying and Working.” — ll | — 7 Nr 1 of a 
' OCCASIONAL PAPERS. ä on the Church of Seep es it really is be = To Rome 
By the Rey. THOMAS BINNEY. aud Back“ is the result of his suggestion. 
SUNDAYS IN MY LIFE. THE BATTLE OF THE POOR: 


By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 


SONGS OF REST. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Sketches from Courts and Alleys. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of Jessica's First 
Prayer,” and “ Little Meg’s Children.” 


Christmas Humber 


THE DAY OF REST. 


On the 2lst of December will be 


1 an Inrropucrory CHRISTMAS Numser, of which the 
wing are the Contents: 


“JOY TO ALL PEOPLE”: a Christmas Homily. By C. J. Vavouan, D. D., Master of the Temple. 
MICHAEL LORIO’S CROSS. By HSA Srrerron, Author of “‘Jessica’s First Prayer, &c., &c. 
SEEKING THE BLESSED LAND. By Dora GreEeyweELt. 

THE LESSONS OF CHRISTMAS. By the Rev. Dr. Lirriepae. 

TWO SPIRITUAL SONGS. By Jean IxoxLow. 


A at YIN THE ALPS. By the Rev. W. Fiemine Srevenson, Author of “ Praying and 
orking. . 


BLUE WINGS AND BROWN. By the Rev. Ricnarp WIH TOx. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S BACK WINDOW. By the Author of “ Episodes in an Obscure Life.” 
CHRISTMAS DAT. By the Rev. Taomas Burney. 


This Christmas Number will be on sale at all hops and Bookstalls on the 21st December 
price ONE PENNY, splendidly Illustrated. : 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster Row. 


" 


: Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated, : 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Epirors, JS 
Dr. GUTHRIE and Dr. BLAIKIE. 


22244 a a 


Against the Stream, 


The Story of an Heroic Age in England. 


By THe AUTHOR OF 


“THE SCHONBERG COTTA FAMILY,” 
Is begun in the December Part. 


56, Ladgate Hill, E.C., and all Booksellers. 


— 


HE HOLY BIBLE, evntaining the Old 
and New Testaments, according to the Authorised 
Version ; together with 

I.—The Illustrative Parallel Texts printed in full, forming a 

Scripture Commentary. 

II. -The Commentary of the Rev. Matthew Henry, and 
III. -The Commentary of the Rev. Thomas Scott, condensed 
by the Rev. John Macfarlane, IL. D. ° 
IV.—The Original and copious Critical and Explanatory 

Commentary, embodying the Results of Modern 
Criticism in a Popular Style, by the Rev. Robert 
Jamieson, D. D., the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M., and 

the Rev. David Brown, D.D. 

To which is added the Biblical Cyclopedia, by the Rev. 
John Eadie, D.D., LL.D., and a Biblical Atlas. In Two Vols., 
royal 4to, half bound in morocco. Price £3 3s. net. 

The work is well adapted for a Wedding Present ; it is an 
admirable Family Bible. 


London: William Wesley, 78, Essex-street, Strand. 


— — 


Now ready, with Maps and Engravings in Chromo-Litho- 
grapliy, from Original Photographs, in Three Volumes, 
emall 8vo, cloth binding, price 5s. each, 


HE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 
with Critical and Explanatory Commentary, Embodying 
the Results of Modern Criticism in a Popular Style. By 
the Rev. Rosert Jamirson, D.D., the Rev. Davip 
Brown, D.D., and the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M. 


Frou tue Rev. Taoomas BINNEY. 


An ex raordinary amount of valuable matter. To stu- 
dious young persons the book will be a library of exposition.” 


From run Rev. Eusrac Conper, M.A. 


Very carefully prepared; farnishes a very large amount 
of critical and explanatory matter in a wonderfully small 


bulk.” 

Frou tHe Rev. R. W. Dare, M.A. 
Appears to me to be by far the best of its kind that I 
have seen.” 

From tne Rev. Norman M‘Leop, D.D. 
“Incomparably the cheapest, most practical, suggestive, 
orthodox, and elende. ever published in this country. 


W. Wesley, 28, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
OMCOPATHIC WORLD for DECEMBER 


contains : 

Professional Prejudice: its Kecent Manifestations. 
Phosphorus in Neuralgia. 

Cases of Cure by Drs. Lade (Glasgow), Nankivell (York), 
and Burnett (Liverpool). 

12 Institution Reports —Soutbport, Cambridge, 


Unsuccessful Opposition to the Apnointment of a Homeo- 
pathic Health — Halifax. 

Therapeutic Notes. 

Contemporary Opinions. 

Obituary. 

Disease-Index from 18 6 to 1872 inclusive. 

Post free for five stamps. 

The Volume for 1872, cloth, gilt letters, 5s.; from J. E. 
Stretton, 2, Finsbury-circus, E. C. 


Now ready.—Fifth Edition. Twenty-third Thousand, much 
enlarged and improved, price 108. 6d.; half-bound, 148.; 
cheap edition, 5s., = 

HE HOMCOPATHIC VADE MECUM 

of MODERN MEDICINE and SURGERY. B 

E. H. Ruppock, M.D., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., LM. (Lond. 
and Edin.) 
Of all Booksellers, or post free, with lists of publications, 
from the Homeopathic Publishing Company (J. E. 
Stretton, Manager), 2, Finsbury-circus, London. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon 

Observer. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to gapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
Speci packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 


, 


of Wales, Dressi , Die Sinkers, Stationers, and. 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn-. 
street. 

ARMONTUMS, Gitpert L. Bavenr.. 


b 
Improved ENGLISH —— suitable for 
CHurRcH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ke, Ke. Price Lists on’ 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street,, 
London, W. 


ROIDE GOLD SNAKE RINGS, three 

folds round finger, 3s. 6d.; Head set with Alaska Dia- 
monds, 5s.; Gem Rings, Is. 6d.; Lockets, 2s.; Alberts, 
3s, Gd. and 5s.; Chains, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Sleeve: 
Links, 2s.; Shirt , ls. Circulars free. 


W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, Westbourne-park, London. 
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» Sixpence, Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOOD WORDS, 


1873. 


Edited by the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, B. A., One of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 
(Commencing with the January Part.) 


1, THE PRESCOTTS of PAMPHILLON ; 
arg Serial Story. By the Author of “ Dorothy 


2. PAPERS on PRESENT-DAY TOPICS 


in SCIENCE. By W. B. Carpenter, M. D., IL. D., 
President of the British Association. 


3. BIOGRAPHICAL and other PAPERS. 
By A. P. Stan.ey, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 


4. ON the SCIENCE of HEALTH. 
the Rev. Canon KInGstey. 


5. SHORT ESSAYS. By Mrs. Otremanr. 


6. THE FAITHFUL SAYINGS of the 


PASTORAL EPISTLES. By J. S. Howson, D. D, 
Dean of Chester. 


7. A SERIES of PAPERS. By Sir Aurnon 
Hetrs, K.C.B. * 


8. COMETS, METEORITES, TIDES, &c. 
By Sir W. Tuomsown and Professor P. G. Tarr. 


By 


9. LADY BELL: a Story of Last Century. 
By the Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 


10. LETTERS from H. M. EXPLORING 


SHIP “ CHALLENGER.” By Professor Wrvitur 
THOMSON. 


11. BIBLICAL STUDIES. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor PLuMPTre. 


12. WILLIAM the SILENT. By the Rev. 
Principal TuLLocn. 


13. OVER the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By Miss Kinesuey. 


14. DEVOTIONAL READINGS from 


MANUSCRIPTS of the late NORMAN Mac- 
LEOD, D.D. 


15. BRAEMAR and BALMORAL a CEN- 
TURY AGO. By Mu. C. TANs, D.D., Crathie. 


16. SKETCHES in GEOLOGY. By Pro- 


fessor ARCHIBALD GEIKIBE. 


17. PICTURES of ITALIAN LIFE. By 
A. J. C. Hans, Author of “ Walks in Rome.” 


18, SOCIAL and RELIGIOUS RAPPERS. 


By Joux Carrp, D.D., Watter C. Smurrn, D.D, 
and the Epitor. 


In addition to the above, Articles will be contributed during 
the year by the following, amongst others :— 


DR. ANGUS SMITH. DORA GREENWELL. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. THE AUTHORS OF 
THE AUTHOR OF| “CHILD WORLD.” 

= NE EDGE.” G. A. SIMCOX, 


W. L ALEXANDER, D. D. THE REV. H. R HAWEIS. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


: 56, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 


Now Ready, price Is., 


HE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for 1873, 
with Sporting On for the Year, being the 
Christmas Supplement to the GENTLEMAN’S MAGA- 
ZINE. A Companion to the Almanacks, an Ap ix to all 
Annual Publications, the GENTLEMAN’S NNUAL is 
scusses 


a complete history of the year. It investigates 
the progress of Literature, Politics, the Arts, Trade and 
Commerce, Agriculture, Sports, and Pastimes. And, by the 


aid of pens accustomed to treat these subjects with authority, 
jt narrates the general history of the year. 


Grant and Co., Turnmill-street, near Farringdon-street 
Station, and all Booksellers. 


HRISTADELPHIANISM EXPOSED. 

By the Rev. C. Cremance, Minister of Custlegate 
Meeting House, Nottingham; and Defended by Mr. E. 
in four ures, delivered in the Mechanics’ 
Hall, Nottingham. Price 6d—London: T. C. 
ll, -acre; Nottingham: W. H. Farmer, 

; Birmi : Robert Roberts, Athenzum 

Rooms, Temple-row. 


a 


NEW NEWSPAPER FOR THE BAPTIST 
DENOMINATION. 


The First Number to be issued January och, 1873. 


THE BAPTIST: 


A Family Newspaper for the Baptist Denomination. 
To be published every Thursday. 
Price One Penny. 

„ All who are willing to assist in promoting the circula- 
tion and influence of Tus Baprist are invited to apply at 
the Office without delay for a supply of Prospectuses and 
Forms, which will be forwarded, free of charge, in any 
number, and to any address. Any friend canvassing for sub- 
— who * an order for ten — of Tar —— 
or one , will receive a presentation : ree, 
— Gren week, for that period. a 
Office of Tuk Barrier, 61, Paternoster-row, London. E. C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 7s, 6d., post free, 


The NEW CYCLOPADIA of ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE ANECDOTE. Moral and Religious. Contain- 
ing a vagt collection of Authentic Anecdotes, old and 
new, on @ wide range of subjects, arranged and classified 
for ready reference, and designed for Ministers, Teachers, 
and the Family Circle, 


With an Introduction by the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

“I think your ‘Cyclopedia of Anecdote’ so likely, or I 
may say so certain, to be of great service to those engaged in 
the ministry of the Gospel, that I cannot forbear expressing 
to you my high sense of its value, and how much I wish that 
2 = find a place in every minister's library. — Rev. Dr. 

uthrie. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON MISSIONS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 5s. 6d, post free; 
morocco, 12s., 


The MISSIONARY WORLD: an Encyclopedia 
of Information, Facts, Incidents, Sketches, Statistics, 
Anecdotes, &., concerning Christian Missions; giving 
full and accurate information concerning the Missions of 
all Denominations ip all parts of the world, from the 
time of Christ to the present day. With a Recom- 
mendatory Preface 


2 UNDERHILL, Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
ety ; 
Rev. Dr. MULLENS, Secretary of the London Missionary 


Society ; 

Rev. W. B. BOYCE, Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary 

Society. 

“Its contents are full of interest to all. Those who are 
already active in foreign wissions will peruse its pages with 
pleasure, while it may be the means of awakening many to 
an interest in missionary work.”—Evangelical Union Sunday 
School Magasine. 


— — 


To be issued in Twelve Parts, at 6d. each. Part I. now ready. 


The NEW HANDBOOK of ILLUSTRATIONS: 
a Classified Treasury of , Analogies, Parables, 
poe ge i Emblems, Symbols, Apologues, 
Allegories, Expositions of Scripture Truth and 
Christian Life. The whole Digested and Arranged for 
ready Reference. 

In respect of suggestiveness, expository aid, and economy 
of time and labour in research, the New HAN OOO offers 
exceptional advantages, As regards the manifold aspects of 
the different subjects ted, androf the allied topics, an 
aggregate of agreeable reading and instructive meditation is 

presented, which it is hoped will commend the work as a 

whole to the great body of the Christian Church. 


In handsome Roxburghe binding, price 4s. 6d. each, post free, 


The BIBLICAL MUSEUM. Consisting of 
Notes, Critical, Homiletic, and Illustrative, on the Holy 
Scriptures, forming a Complete Commentary on an 
Original Plan, specially designed for Ministers, Bible 
Students, and Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev. 
JAMES COMPER GRAY, Author of “Topics for 
Teachers,” &c., &c. 

Vol. L—MATTHEW and MARK, 

„ IL—LUKE and JOHN. 

„ IL—ACTS and ROMANS. 
„ IV.—CORINTHIANS to PHILEMON. 

The value of this work to Ministers and Sunday-school 
Teachers consists in this, that, besides explanatory and 
critical notes, i references, &c., &c., each verse or 
group of verses Is ACCOMPANIED BY A SUITABLE ANEC- 
DOTE OR ILLUSTRATION. Thus a most complete 
mentary is presented to the reader, as well as the most 

fect museum of anecdote and illustration that has ever yet 

— published, with the additional advan of the whole 

of the material being so arranged as to be iustantly acces- 

sible under the passage of Scripture referred to. 

“ We do not know who could fail to derive benefit from the 
possession of it. Elegantly got up; printed in such a 
manner as to convey at once the text, the commentary, and 
theyreferenceg at a glance to the eye; full of illustrations, 

and instructive quotations. Every Bible 
instructor ought to possess it. — Preachers Lantern. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., post free, 


JOHN, WHOM JESUS LOVED. By Rev. 
JAS. CULROSS, M.A., D.D. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post free, 

The BROTHERHOOD of MEN: its Laws and 
Lessons. By WILLIAM UNSWORTH, Author of 
“ Self-Culture and Self-Keliance, under God, the Means 
of Self-Elevation,” &c., &c. 

A thoughtful essay on a subject fraught with interest.“ 
Public Opinion. 


Now issuing in monthly parts, price 2d. each; by post 2}d., 
OUR WEEK-NIGHT SERVICE: Being 


Practical Readings in the Book of Jonah. By the Rev. 
JOSEPH 8. EXELL. 


Just published, price 6d., post free, 
The SECOND ADVENT. Were the First 


Teachers of Christianity consistent in the doctrines they 
propounded concerning the Second Avent of the Lord 


— * 


com- 


Tune prayers are really devotional, indicating a liviug faith 


— — — 
Jesus Christ? Being, in substance, a paper read before 
the East London Association of Congregational Minis- 
ters. By EDWARD PRICE. 


Now ready, price 1s. 3d.; cloth extra, gilt edges. price 1s. 9J., 
post free, 


GARLANDS for CHRIST and HIS PEOPLE: 
Poems. By MARY JANE BATMAN. 


. 


Now ready, price 3d., by post 3}d., 


TWELVE PSALMS PRINTED. FOR 
CHANTING. By Rev. Dr. HURNDALL. This 


small collection of Psalms is designed, by its simplicity 
ond clearness of arrangement, to — Congregational 
chanting where more extensive and elaborate collections 
are not available. 


Now ready, price Id.; 7s. per 100, 
HEA the LEAD” ; Earnest Counsels on the 


Ocean of Time. A New Year's Address for Sunday 
Scholars. By “A SON OF THE SEA.” 


Just published. Third Edition, revised and much enlarged, 
price 68., post free. 

A HANDBOOK of REVEALED THEOLOGY. 

By the Rev. JOHN STOCK, II. D., Author of “ The 


Child’s Gospel,” Ke. With a Prefatory Recommenda- 
tion by the C. H. SPURGEON, 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., by post 28. 8d., 


FRAGMENTARY POEMS, SACRED and 
SECULAR. By A. W. HURRY. 


Now ready, price 3d., post free, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE for the SUCCESSFUL 
WORKING of the WEEKLY OFFERING in a 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By JOSEPH WHITAKER. 

We have heard of Mr. Whitaker's interest and success 
in working the weekly offering, and we are grateful to him 
for now giving the result of his experience in the exceedingly 
simple and practicable form in which he presents it. We 
recommend this little tractate to all who are inquirim in this 
matter; and we heartily congratulate Mr. Ross on having 
found an ally and practical assistant in Mr. Whitaker.” — 

English Independent. 

WEEKLY OFFERING ENVELOPES, 

WEEKLY OFFERING ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

COMMUNION CARDS, 


For tag New Year. 
Send for Lists and Specimens. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


TOURIST NOTES IN EGYPT. By F. E. 
TUCKER. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternester-row, 
London, E. C. 


Just published, in Two Vols., 8vo, £1 88. 


ATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. in the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Jon Totrtocn, D. D. 
cipal of St. ’s C „ in the University of St. 
Andrew's, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for : 
Author of Leaders of the Reformation,” &c. 


Wm. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


——— — 


New Edition, on Toned Paper, making 35,090 copies, in 2 
large vols., 4to, 2,500 pages, handsome cloth, price Oxx 
GOINBA. 


KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE: 800 Engravings, with copious Original Notes 
on the History, Geography, Literatare, and Antiquities 
of the Scriptures, aud complete Index. With Additions 
by the Rev. Canon Breas, M.A. 


James Sangster and Co,, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Small sto, 300 Engravings, 384 pages, elegant gilt, price 6s. 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 
Pictorial Family Worship. With Selections from the 
Old and New Testaments and suitable Hymns and 
2 adapted to all domestic seasous. By the Kev, 
R. H. Surrn, 


in and providence of God, and ex with 
a simplicit that is natural, aud akin to the feelings of a 
child. . — 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THE CLASS and the DESK. By the Revs 
J. C. Gray, of Halifax, and C. 8. Carsy, o London. 

Tun New Votume, JOB to MALACHL, completes the 
Work in 4 vols., 3s. each, post free (35,00) sold). Vol. i, 
Genesis to Esther; Vol. ii. Job to Malachi; Vol. iii., 
Gospels and Acts; Vol. iv., Epistles. 

*.* The whole series is equally applicable to the class in 
schools, the desk in addresses, and the pulpit in regular dis- 
courses. 

„Of all such works these are the very best we have seen.“ 
—Homilist. 


cloth gilt, red edges, containing 192 8vo, 800 
2 aud 16 full-page Tinted — poles 38. 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two 

Chapters. 

„We have rarely met With a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly on. It is one upon which thought and taste 
and culture have been bestowed altogether out of proportion 
to its size and appearance.” — Guardian. 


JAMES SANGSTER anv COMPANY 
31, ParxRNOSTER- ROW, Loypon, E. C. 


—— 


GTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with an 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books requi 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept iu stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved aud Printed. O Seals 
Designed and Execited—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 
street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 


don-bridge, 8.E. 


. 
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Gift Books for the Season. 


LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1872 


CONTALNS 


Primitive Man, considered with reference to Modern | Gustavus Vasa; or, Prince and Peasant. By Gustav 
Theories as to his Origin. By Principal Dawson, 


ieritz. 
A Midland Tour; embracing Birmingham, — 
Black Country, Kidderminster, Coventry, &c. 
Thirty Years of the Reign of Victoria. Personal 
we 
and Portraits; a variety o 
Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 
with Engravings by Eminent Artists, and may had through 
cloth boards; 8s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d., half-calf extra. 


SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1872 


CONTAINS, 
In addition to the usual variety of Sunday reading, 
2 By the Author of Jessica’s First The Bible as read in Jerusalem. By Mrs. Finn, 


Author of Home in the Holy Land.” 
wa Instruments of the Hebrews and Early 


. 1 Daily Life. By Miss * 

the Holy iy By the Rev. Alexander Levie. 
e Young. 

in the best style, hie : Designs by E Eminent Artists. Also, Twelve 
in Colours, or * 

Price 7s., in cloth ; 8s. 6d., extra, with gilt edges; 10s half-calf extra. 


aes Early orders are requested to prevent disappointment by delay. 
56, PATERNOSTER ROW, Au iD 164, PICCADILLY ; AND D ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


and YOUTH’S 1 The Volume for the year 1872, full of Woodcuts, 
Prise , Sketches of Travel and Adventure, with Valuable 
Is. Ed., cloth boards. (Monthly Nos. Id. each.) 

(The). A Treasury of Soriptare Illustration and Criticism. With Numerous 
o. XIU Price 1s 4, cloth boards, Vols. I. to XII., in Six Volumes, each complete in itself, 3s., 
Ons of the most . 


Hu OWN MAGAZINE (The) for 1672. Price la., paper boards; 2s., cloth boards, gilt edges 


: Nos. $d. 
? Ww 
Tales, Papers on Travels, Biography, | 


for YOUNG PEOPLE for 1872. 


Natural H . Papers, &c., &c. Price 36. covers ; 
N e all kinds, and little 1 
lication. Its too, are extremely numerous, varied in their style, and good in their execution.” —English 


Independent. 
wae 


OOL TEACHER Coy * she Nee Volume for 1872, full of Counsel, Help, and Intelligence 


-echool Workers. 
103 1 BY PHILIP PHILLIPS, ah 
SONG LIFE FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, &. By Puusr Pairs. Price 2s. 6d., limp cloth; 4s. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Four — . Series. 

The FIRST meaty a 3 By 2 kx, Author of From Tent to Palace: the 
Story of Joseph,” Ac. 

CONSTANTIA’S 3 HOUSEHOLD ; 9 ee Reformation By the Author of „Deybreak 
in Italy,” “ Harry Lawley,’ “The Orphan and the Foundling,” Kc. 

PRON Reet te PALACE | the Story of 8 CLanxx, Author of ‘‘ The First Heroes 

the Cross,” “ Life of Jesus for Young People, 

POUNCEFORD HALL : a Story of School Life. ee CLanxx, Author of The First Heroes 
of the Cross,” “ Life of Jesus for Young People, &c. Crown 8vo. 

WAVE UPON WAVE. By Sarah Doupwey. Gilt edges. Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 


Two-and-Sixpe Series. 
A vers litle Ben Hi — Geom WiSem Eisen. By V. I G. Kinoston, Author of Captain Cook,” 


Series. 
ACROSS the SHA ; or, ‘the Voyage of Lite By Basdaurx Cranxx, Author of “From Tent to Palace, ” 


The GOLDEN MILL: «Story of Filial Piety. Translated from the German. Crown 8vo. 
FAITH BE EROWBEY 5 or, the Smugglers’ Cave. By Saran Dovupney, Author of The Beautiful 


HARRY LAWLEY snd HIS MAIDEN AUNTS. By Dun Lin, Author of The Orphan aad 
IMITATING ; ; or, Brief Sketches of Noble Lives. By W. H. Grossr, B. So., F.G:S., 


Fr Crown g vo. 
and the bin, or, Alone in the World. By Ea Lan, Author of “‘ Hagry 


By Emma Lesiiz, Author of Harry Lawley,” The Orphan 

By the Author of Alice Middleton: a Story of the Days of Mary and 

The Catalogues of the Sunday-School Union contain a large variety of Works suitable for Presentation, Rewards, Gifts 
Prices ranging upwards. ne 


from ls. and 
LONDON : SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


— 


Now ready, price 18. 
NIVERSITY DEGREES FAIRLY 


PRZEE ESSAY. A PRIZE of 250 Guineas 
eGurre Be the best, and 180 Guineas for the second 


THE TEMPERANC RANCE REFORMATION: ITS CLAIMS REPRESENTED. 
HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.”. London: Longmans and Co., Paternoster-row. 
The filler — L.. have kindly ** to act as 
Adjudicators: HRISTADELPHIANISM EXPOSED. By 


CLeMENtT CLEMANC A. Fourth Edition. With 
Notes and Criticisms, also by Scrutator and the Rev. 
Edward White. Price Twopence. 


Rev. 2 Nate Ouran, . = Battersea (Wesleyan) wy 2 Stoughton, — 


n Other advertisements, without the Author's permission, 
Sas et a —— have appeared, this Tract in connection with 
another, price Sixpence. ' 


J 
ee 


In demy 4to, price 5s., cloth gilt; post free, 5s. 6d. 
UNT LOUISA’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. 


“The beauty of this book must be seen to be appre- 
n pictures in gold colours are little short of marvellous.” 


“ The general merit of the volume is so great, and far in 
advance of what we have been used to, that we shrink from 
criticiem. "<r Literary Church:nan. 

“ The illustrations are really pictures, good in design and 
colour,” — The Scotsman. 

Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


In fep. 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth gilt; post free, 3s. 10d. 


HE pa mp mg tye STORIES. 
the Rev. H. C. ADAMS. 
Wich Original Illustratious. 

“These charming tales are for Sunday reading, and take 

up the chief characters of the Old Testament history from 
David to Judas Maccabeus.”’—The Standard. 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


In demy 4to, price 5s., cloth gilt; post free 58. 6d., 
UNT LOUISA’S HOLIDAY GUEST. 


AA «Spend in elon am oye Pe pales and the cover 


This book, with ite its y n will, as we have 
— * keep =p young chi interested for a long time.”— 


Frederick — and Co., Bedford - street, Covent garden. 


In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt; post free, 8s. 4d., 
H E R OU N D ROBIN. 
To be had of all Booksellers in the 
UNITED KINGDOM, AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


H E ROU ND ROBIN. 
“It is, beyond Luer a wonderful lot for the 


money —Standard, N 
“It will prove a very sptable present, for the stories are 
very lively and amusing.”—The Graphic, Oct. 19. 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. « 


H E RO UN D RO BIN. 
“ There is not a line in it that may not be perused in 
Bg Aa society, from the Court to the Cottage.”— 
eekly Times. 
Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


H E ROUND * 2 


Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent · garden. 


H E ROUND ROBI N. 
“ Will worthily take first rank amon 1 Annuals of 
red phe i ND a oe to purchasi 
of his lads in the coming festive season.” 
— 11 — 


„ tales are full of adventare, and therefore of interest, 
and it can be oy understood that the volume will be a 
great favourite. It is well illustrated.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 

Frederick Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. CHANNING. 

1 PERFECT LIFE. Twelve Discourses by 

Witti EIA Cuannine, D.D. Edited from 
his Manuseri — oy Nags sg the Rev. W. H. Channing. 
Crown 8vo, 

THE REV. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 
ETTERS, CTLER, Profesor of LIFE, of gta 

JAMES TAYLER, Ecclesiastical H 

tory and Biblical Theology ; Principal of 


Edited by the Rev. Joun Hamruton Tuon. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait. Cloth, 216. 


REVIEW of the FOUR GOSPELS. Part I. 
Their Evidentiary Value. 8vo, ls. 


THE REV. DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 

ALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS and 

COLLECTS, for Devout Persons. By RowWLanpD 
WitiraMs, D. D., late Vicar of Broadchalke, sometime 
Senior Fellow and Tutor of King’s Cottage, Camb. Edited 
by his Widow. Feap. 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


R. FALCON F. RS. DISSERTATION 

on ST. PAUL’S VOYAGE from Caesarea to Puteoli; 
and on the Apostie’s Shipwreck on the Island Melite. Third 
ng * th additional notes by Thos. Falconer, Beg. 8vo, 


oli in PARVO : Thoughts 9 Da 
1 

ersons. u = 
Cron vo, * extra, 2s. 6d. 


CHOES of HOLY THOUGHTS: arranged as 

Private Meditations before a First Communion. 

Second Edition, with a Preface by the Rev. J. Hamitton 
Tuo, of Liverpool. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MISS F. P. COBBE. 

LONE to the ALONE: Pra — for Theists 

by several Contributors. Edi th a Preface by 

FRANCES — 9 — Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, gilt edges, 5s 


BS et A! (Rev. Willis): an Essay on Pro- 

icanism, and Romanism. By Rev. 
Wirtis Nevins, Author of “Why I Left the Charch of 
Rome,” “The Jesuits, — their Dangerous Designs,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, ls. : 
SHAKESPEAR’S HAMLET. 


L-. (Dr. R. G.): Two Dissertations on 
the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and of Shak spear. 
of Hamlet. 2. The Relation 
a German Play, “ Prinz 
Hamlet aus Dänemark.“ o, cloth, 5s. 


WILLIAMS and —.— 14, Henrietta-street, 
— London; and 20, South Frederick- 


my 


Published by Anrave Mavi, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by Rosert Kixasron Bust Wine 
— Fleet Street, n.— Wednesday, Decem- 


